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Ladies’ and Children’s Fall Dresses, 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1.—Gray Grenapine Dress. A wide 
kilt-pleated flounce of grenadine is set on the 
skirt of this dress. The trimming for the over- 
skirt and waist consists of puffs of the material 
and folds of gros grain. Pleated Swiss muslin 
fraise and under-sleeves, and blue gros grain 
cravat bow. 

Fig. 2.—Brown Martevassé Sirk Dress. 
This dress consists of a skirt, over-skirt, and 
waist. The skirt is trimmed with gathered ruf- 
fles of the material, which are bound with brown 
silk. The over-skirt and waist are trimmed with 
silk folds and buttons. Fraise, under-sleeves, 
and fichu of white crépe lisse. 


Fig. 3.—Litac Sirk Dress. The trimming 





Fig. 1.—Gray GRENADINE 
Dress. 





Fig. 2.—Brown Mare assé SILK 


for this dress consists of puffs and bows of lilac 
silk, side-pleated Swiss muslin ruffles, and Va- 
lenciennes or Malines lace. 

Fig. 4.—Dress ror Grru From 5 TO7 YEARS 
op. The skirt, over-skirt, and waist of this 
dress are made of white cashmere, and trimmed 
with folds of blue poult de soie, as seen in the 
illustration. Pleated Swiss muslin blouse and 
linen cuffs. 

Fig. 5.—Otive Green Monarr Dress. The 
skirt is trimmed in front with gathered ruffles 
of the material, and in the back with olive green 
gros grain folds. ‘The over-skirt and waist are 
furnished with similar trimming and with gros 
grain bows and buckles. Swiss muslin fraise 
and under-sleeves. Straw hat, trimmed with 
olive green gros grain and a spray of bright-col- 
ored flowers. 


DREss. 





Fig. 3.—Lizac Sirk Dress. 


USEFUL AND FANCY ARTICLES , 
FOR FAIRS. 
S fairs are always being held, and those who 
manage them are always looking out for 
some new conceit that will be both cheap and 
profitable, a few hints will, I know, be accepta- 
ble. Useful articles are found the most salable, 
and if usefulness is combined with the orna- 
mental, so much the more are they in demand. 
A pretty paper-case or wall-pocket may be made 
thus: ‘Take a thin board or stiff pasteboard, 
and cut it by another wall-pocket of suitable 
shape and size, if one be handy, with long nar- 
row triangular pieces for sides. The back must, 
of course, be higher than the front. Now cover 
them all with crimson or green reps, merino, 
velveteen, or even paper, just as you may choose, 


Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD. 


Fies. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FALL DRESSES. 


| the handsomer the better, if the materials are 
convenient. If paper be used, it can easily be 
held smoothly down by a little paste on the un- 
der side where the edges are folded over; but if 
other materials, they must be drawn down with 
needle and thread, and lined with chintz. Now 
take smooth leather, and cut out a border for 
the front piece, and also for the top part of the 
back, scallop or pink the outside edges of these, 
and cut out some simple pattern, so as to resem-~- 
ble fret-work, using a cutting-board and pen- 
knife. Or, what will be still prettier for those who 
practice fret-sawing, cut a border of walnut or 
whitewood, holly, satin wood, or bird's-eye maple. 
When made up by sewing in these triangular ends, 
and then gluing on the border, the effect is charm- 
ing. An initial letter of wood, or leather-work 
| fruit or flowers, may be glued into the centre. 
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Fig. 5.—Oive Green Monat 
Dress. 
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GF With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for September 19 was issued 
gratuitously an 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
containing a beautiful double-page en- 
graving, entitled “The Lion Hunt,” the 
conclusion of “THE TREAsURE HunNT- 
ERS,” with other literary and pictorial 
attractions. ; 

An illustrated SupPpLeMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
HarPEr’s WEEKLY for September 26. 








0H Our next pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain an unusually large and rich variety of Ladies’ 
Fall Dresses, Cuirass Basques, Polonaises, Over- 
Skirts,and Wrappings ; Suits for Boys and Girls 
Jrom 1 to 15 Years old; Fichus, Collars and 
Cuffs, Toilette Cushions, Fewel Cups, and other 
Fancy-work Articles ; Embroidery Patterns, etc., 
etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





AN OPPORTUNITY UNIMPROVED. 


OST of our young ladies think that 

when their school-days are over their 

solid preparation for life is over too, and are 

wont to establish a pleasant idleness, and 

enjoy an equally pleasant dissipation, with- 

out a pang of conscience or a regret for 
wasted time. 

Yet those years succeeding the school 
years are sadly thrown away if books are 
closed and tasks tossed aside just as the 
wind approaching maturity is for the first 
time in life really in thorough training for 
study. And though we should not consider 
it a matter of strenuous duty for our “ young 
girl graduates” in their varying health and 
circumstances to undertake serious studies, 
yet we think there is absolutely no one who 
would not be benefited by the slight effort 
necessacy to the attempt to master another 
language. 

The frecuent ribaldry with which it is 
declared that a woman requires no more than 
one tongue need not intimidate our” young 
friends, since, as all the world knows, ribalds 
have already one tongue too many, and none 
utter this slang of theirs except those whose 
opinion is not worth regarding, and who, as 
a rule, are masters neither of their own lan- 
guage nor of their own tongues. 

They who acquire foreign languages in- 
crease not only their sum of general knowl- 
edge and their acquaintance with other lit- 
eratures than their own, but they enlarge 
their choice of diction, their power of ex- 
pression, and often their variety of thought. 
If GoLpsMiTH and TALLEYRAND were of the 
opinion that language is the means whereby 
we conceal thought, greater philosophers 
than they, with nature on their side, hold 
that it not only teaches us to communicate 
thought, but to do so with dispatch, and that 
person is the best armed for this life’s con- 
test who can express thought in the clearest 
and swiftest manner. Thus, apart from the 
ornamental accomplishment which is given 
by the acquaintance with a fresh language, 
it will be found a matter of actual advan- 
tage otherwise. 

The study of new languages unfolds and 
nourishes the mind in a manner the details 
of which would be surprising to one who had 
not thought upon the subject. It is what 
the ascent of a mountain is to the traveler: 
the narrow horizon opens to a vast extent, 
and new sights and new ideas throng upon 
the mind in every direction. The language 
of a people, we are told, is the exponent of 
that people’s feelings and thoughts; it has 
been shaped by their requirements, and in 
its mere structure the reflective student 
might find much of that people’s history. 
How much could one not learn of a race who 
looked for its characteristics as exemplified 
in the Chinese ideographics, the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, or the Mexican picture-writ- 
ings! We do not expect such philosophical 
effort as that, though, on the part of our 
young graduates, and we only hint at possi- 
bilities which they may find alluring by-and- 
by if of studious inclination. Nor do we 


presume that they will be apt to carry their | 








studies to the point reached by such lovers 
of philology as the German BECHER, or the 
Bishop of Chester, or M. FAIGNET, or several 
others, who tried to combine their knowl- 
edge of many languages into the formation 
of one universal tongue, though we hope, if 
they should, that they will have more wis- 
dom than either of these scholars showed, 
and not adopt their especial parental lan- 
guage as the basis of the universal one, ra- 
ther than the instinctive sounds and signs 
and articulations of human nature endeavor- 
ing to be understood. 

There is not in any language, even the 
most barbarous, a grammatical form which 
is not the result of this human necessity, 
and those studying any language, unless 
studying merely by rote, are studying hn- 
man nature at the same time. Though it is 
by slow growth and accretion that they are 
formed, yet at last languages, we are told, 
are “instruments that come perfect from the 
heads of their makers, but they are played 
on better or worse by different artists. Ho- 
MER played well on the Greek; he would 
have played equally well on the Iroquois.” 
Our own language the same authority pro- 
nounces at once anomalous, monosyllabic, 
sibilant, and uncouth. “ But hear that in- 
strument played upon by MILTON, SHAKs- 
PEARE, DRYDEN, and Pope. If you think 
that it is the superior perfection of the lan- 
guage that ravishes your senses, and carries 
you up to the third heavens, you will be 
much mistaken ; it is only the talent of the 
immortal artists; it is the art of the garden- 
er who bas cultivated ‘this wild tree, and 
made it produce delicious fruits.” 

GOETHE has said that owe unacquainted 
with foreign languages is ignorant of his 
own, and the opinion of that mighty mind 
in this, at least, is not to be gainsaid. Cer- 
tain it is that the great brotherhood of man- 
kind is all the more closely cemented by 
knowledge of the mutual means of expres- 
sion; and every little maiden at her desk 
may take pleasure in the thought that with 
the root of every verb she gains she is add- 
ing her mite to the unity of the human race. 
It is not merely in merchandise that nations 
trade; it is in ideas, sentiments, habits, tra- 
ditions; they barter increased knowledge 
of their, kind, they receive cosmopolitan 
habits of thought, they become rich in their 
deductions from the traits and needs of oth- 
er peoples. And as the commercial nations 
are the most civilized, it must be conceded 
that this other interchange, which brightens 
the mind, stores the memory, and excites the 
emulation, has quite as much to do with the 
civilization as the interchange of fabrics and 
products has. 

These, however, though interesting to her 
doubtless by-and-by, are at first rather re- 
mote considerations to our young student. 
To her the future scholastic ends are of much 
less value than the primary acquaintance. 
Who of us has forgotten the rapture of pos- 
session in the first grammar, the pride in the 
first dictionary ? Who does not hold indeli- 


ble against erasure that opening sentence of - 


her Télémaque concerning the inconsolable 
Calypso, or that shadowy picture of night 
and dewy sleep in the beginning of the sec- 
ond book of the Aneid, given to construe 
before the first? And if even to the child 
there are such treasures and such enjoyments 
in the study of language, how many more 
must there be to the mind that is nearer its 
meridian ! 

Nor is it merely the glib rattling off of an- 
other speech that is gained; it is companion- 
ship with the best minds in that speech. 
No translation that can be read will give 
that in the same degree as the translation 
we make ourselves, and that gives us in a 
score of methods, subtile and incommunica- 
ble as the methods of intercourse face to 
face, the thought of the writer in its purity. 
In translation, SHELLEY said, the delicacy 
and splendor of the thing translated is lost 
as thoroughly as the perfume of a violet 
would be lost in a crucible. We must make 
the language our own, in fact, before the 
writer will make us his confidants, and suf- 
fer his thoughts to become our thoughts. 
But that done, and SCHILLER will be reciting 
to us his lays, GORTHE will descend from his 
heights and walk and talk with us as he 
did with Bettine, DANTE will sit beside us 
and pour into our ear the story of his exile, 
CAMOENS will touch his cithern, and sing to 
us the sweetness of Catarina’s eyes, and all 
the lovely literature of France is open to 
us like an enchanted garden the secret of 
whose magic entrance we command, and we 
walk arm in arm there with those wonderful 
men and women whose ideas loom among 
contemporary ideas as the giants in the 
clouds of the Brocken loom above the petty 
people beneath. 

Indeed, the thorough knowledge of one 
language outside our mother-tongue is a vast 
acquisition; and our young graduates will 
find as they proceed in the effort to attain it 
that their intellects have been strengthened 
by the companionship of the great and good 
whose thoughts have been so freely commu- 








nicated without condescension and on equal 
terms, and their memories and their whole 
natures enriched by the treasures they have 
acquired in this region where every one is 
welcome to carry away all that can be glean- 
ed or gathered. For if the noblest study of 
mankind is man, the next noblest must be 
the means whereby man expresses his aspira- 
tions, and proves himself a little lower than 
the angels. 





OLD TROY AND NEW TROY. 

, By GAIL HAMILTON. 

S we grow in years and knowledge, his- 

tory becomes real. To the girl and boy, 
Priam and Hector, Achilles and Aneas, are 
but grand lay figures looming up into a 
magnitude and an atmosphere that never 
was on. sea or land. But experience and 
observation reveal them presently to be real 
human beings. Whether they ever lived, 
and were called Priam and Agamemnon, 
king of men, or whether they are figments 
of the poet’s brain, still they are real. For 
their portraits sat men; and though a poet 
was the artist, and though he may have 
greatly idealized them, still we see the hu- 
man soul throbbing through all these centu- 
ries. 

Dr. SCHLTEMANN has been assiduously and 
enthusiastically delving in the earth to find 
out whether Troy stood at Hasserlik or 
Bunarbashi, and he has, or professes to have, 
unearthed a priceless treasure-trove —jars 
of golden ornaments buried deep in the 
earth to escape the rapacity of the long- 
haired Greeks; bracelets and diadems that 
Hecuba wore when feasting in Priam’s pal- 
ace; brave ornaments that Andromache 
flung far off when, from the battlements of 
Troy, she saw the body of Hector dragged 
at the chariot wheels of Achilles—“ the 
net, the fillet, and the woven bands.” As 
between that Troy of Simois and Scaman- 
der, celebrated through unnumbered ages, 
and our Troy on the Hudson, modern and 
obscure, there can, it seems, be little to 
choose. Yet the one is lineal descendant 
of the other, namesake, and in some sense 
heir. We may doubt the existence of an- 
tique Troy, but modern Troy is an indispu- 
table fact. Wind-blown as her old-world 
prototype, she sits on her “breezy heights” 
awaiting her HoMER; and though no halo 
of poetry surrounds her, I question if her 
prowess be not as praiseworthy, if her 
achievements be not as valuable, if her life 
be not as truly heroic, as ever signalized the 
city of Priam and Aneas. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN, enthusiast and scholar, 
has been forced to lower his crest before the 
stern facts developed by his spade. He set 
out believing that old Troy had a popula- 
tion of fifty thousand souls. He ends by see- 
ing that there was no room for so many, 
and that, at the outside, there might have 
been two thousand. But our Troy counts 
up her fifty thousand in open day, and de- 
fies you to subtract from her census records. 
I wonder if the Grecian ships must not be 
measured by the same diminuendo scale? 
Were the twenty and fifty and ninety dark- 
ribbed ships that came up for the destruc- 
tion of Troy as stately and swift and strong 
as the steamers that come up the Hudson 
every day for the use and behoof of Troy? 
Were they larger, or swifter, or more tidy 
and convenient to live in, or did they bear 
a richer freight than the canal-boats even 
that go down, eighty deep, in the lead of one 
little tug ? Was there any lively little steam 
ferry-boat, tugging away at all hours, to 
convey Anchises or Sarpedon across the Xan- 
thus at the moderate price of two cents? 
Did wind-blown Troy on the heights of Has- 
serlik ever have a brisker breeze or suffer 
a sharper stroke than that which snapped 
off the new bridge the other day, and sank 
a fleet of coal craft beneath it? And as I 
stood there, watching the ruin and the re- 
pairs, I was eye-witness to a deed of daring 
which I do not believe HOMER ever sung 
or Priam saw. But a brave Trojan stood 
on a barge, and clad himself in armor safer 
than Ulysses ever wore, and without speech 
or ado quietly stepped down a ladder into 
the water and under the water, and picked 
a hod of coal from the sunken barge, and 
quietly came up into the world again. No 
blood flowed, and no poet struck his lyre, 
and the children on shore kept on “teter- 
ing” as if nothing had happened. It was 
only a day-laborer unloading a sunken ves- 
sel that it might float again, and be out of 
the way of bridge and boat. But I think 
pious A:neas and Hector of the glancing 
helm would have opened their eyes wide at 
seeing the feat. Great works did the water 
gods that day when they would sap the sea- 
wall of the Greeks and check the toil of 
Peleus’s mighty son; but if you think of the 
land-slides that after long rains check the 
Trojan railroads, I do not know but that 
cloud-compelling Jove has to put forth as 
much power against mortals on the Hudson 
as on the Xanthus; and, outside of Troy, the 
floods of Mill River and Westfield and fated 





Alleghany are truly Homeric. See how they 
broke reservoirs and desolated valleys in 
sight of Tenedos : 


“Then Neptune and Apollo counsel took 
To sap the wall by aid of all the streams 
That seaward from the heights of Ida flow;.... 
These all Apollo to one channel turned, 
Nine days against the wall the torrent beat, 
And Jove sent rain continuous, that the wall 
Might sooner be submerged; while Neptune’s self, 
His trident in his hand, led on the stream, 
Washing away the deep foundations laid, 
Laborious, by the Greeks, with logs and stoner, 
Now by fast-flowing Hellespont dispersed. 
The wall destroyed, o’er all the shore he spread 
A sandy drift; and bade the streams return 
To where of old their silver waters flowed.” 


How many a strong Achilles of Massachu- 
setts and Pennsylvania has the raging stream 
hunted down, whom no Neptune or Pallas 
interposed to save! 


“Then high the swelling stream, tumultuous, rose 
In all its angry flood; and with a roar, 
As of a bellowing bull, cast forth to land 
The num’rous corpses by Achilles slain..... 
Fierce round Achilles rose the boiling wave, 
And on his shield descending, drove him down; 
Nor might he keep his foothold; but he grasped 
A lofty elm, well grown, which from the cliff 
Uprooted, all the bank had torn away, 
And with its tangled branches checked the flow 
Of the fair river, which with all its length 
It bridged across;.... 
Nor ceased the mighty river, but pursued, 
With darkly ruffling crest,.... 
Down the steep slope, o’ertaking him who leads, 
Achilles so th’ advancing wave o’ertook, 
Though great his speed; but man must yield to 

gods.” 


I think, too, that old Troy must yield the 
palm to new Troy in the matter of carriages. 
Doubtless the chariot which Achilles urged 
thrice around Troy was a costly but also a 
eumbrous vehicle. The Trojan horses of 
Tydides and Eumelus’s flying mares made 
quick work in their races across the level 
plains that lay before Troy, but 


“The cars now skimmed along the fertile ground, 
Now bounded high in air!” 


and what must have been the feelings of the 
charioteer ! 
“Beneath their chests 
Rose like a cloud, or hurricane, the dust.” 


How much better we do these things in new 
Troy! Without jolting and without dust 
we lay our iron rails, set our open carriages 
with twenty or thirty seats, spread an awn- 
ing for shelter, fasten ourselves to two horses, 
and drive smoothly and delightfully to Al- 
bany, to Albia, to Waterford and Cohoes and 
pleasant, old Lansingburg, for a few paltry 
pennies. Each day and hour we can take 
drives of such luxury and magnificence as 
the mighty Ajaxes never dreamed of. It is 
true that when Priam nerved himself to go 
to Achilles to beg the body of his dead AB- 
SALOM, his slain Hector, 
“He to his sons commandment gave, the mules 


To yoke beneath the smoothly rolling car, 
And on the axle fix the wicker seat.” 


Which does not look as if there could he 
very much of a spring to it; and though his 
smoothly rolling car may not have had quite 
so much bounce in it as those the Trojan 
horses of Tydides drew, I can not think the 
mule-cars that drove where Simois and Sca- 
mander’s waters meet were more agreeable 
or gave more charming views than those 
that glide along the confluence of the Hud- 
son and the Mohawk. And what chariot of 
the races or of royalty could compare in lux- 
ury, or comfort, or convenience—dare I say 
in safety ?—with the steam-cars that every 
hour are rolling in and out of Troy-upon-the- 
Hudson? When to this you add a railroad 
station with a separate room for every sep- 
arate destination, and each room labeled 
with unmistakable clearness, and all en- 
trance on the rail-track side securely barred 
to the careless world of the highways, and 
the waiting passengers in the several rooms 
prohibited egress until their several trains 
are ready, and then directed to the right 
track and train and car by a competent civil 
officer—truly the Troy of Rensselaer County 
has something to say for herself even before 
the august shade of her great ancestor. 

But it is not mechanical invention or nat- 
ural scenery that makes a nation great; it 
is great deeds. Yes, and I suppose that in 
Troy-upon-the-Hudson a man does some- 
times covet his neighbor’s wife, like godlike 
Paris of the flowing hair, or sometimes he 
thrusts his pointed spear, piercing his neigh- 
bor’s temples. Only, unlike the Homeric 
Trojans, in such case we clap him in jail the 
instant we can lay hands on him. 

But did Ajax Telamon, I ask, or Ajax 
Oileus, or any Trojan foe of theirs beneath 
the shadow of Pergamus, gather a free read- 
ing-room, and set over it some gentle Miner- 
va who had not the heart wholly to thrust 
out the small street urchins whose chatter- 
ing disturbed adult readers, and so lured 
them to stay away of evenings by promising 
to read to them on two afternoons of each 
week at such times as the rooms were tisu- 
ally deserted? And did the eager, hungry- 
minded little Trojans rush in jubilant, and 
bring all their brothers, and listen, wide- 
eyed, to her witching voice ? 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
NEW WOOL GOODS. 


HE novelties in fine wool goods are thick, 

soft, flexible stuffs with the rough camel’s- 
hair surface. ‘They are warm enough for Rus- 
sian winters, yet are not very heavy, and as their 
rough faces make them resemble the stuffs of 
which workmen’s blouses are made, the French 
have named them, accordingly, roudier, Limousin, 
etc. Novel effects are given by mottled shades 
of one color, stripes, blocks, and irregular plaids ; 
and there is also variety in the weaving, some 
showing simple diagonals, others the fish-bone 
twills, and many having checked basket patterns. 
The finest goods are restricted to natural brown 
and gray shades, and the plaids are principally 
in these colors and monotone, instead of the brill- 
iant many-hued tartans against which ladies are 
protesting. One of the novelties called limousin 
is soft camel’s-hair in irregular stripes of dark 
brown or black on an écru ground. ‘This is de- 
signed only for parts of costumes whose founda- 
tions are of the same material of plain écru. For 
instance, the skirt and its three deep, bias, ‘scant- 
ily gathered flounces are plain écru limousin; a 
wide bias band of striped limousin heads and 
edges these flounces. ‘The cuirass basque and 
tablier are striped, and the sleeves are plain 
écru; the cuffs and collar are combinations of 
the two fabrics. Limousin is a yard and a half 
wide, and costs $5 50 a yard. Roulier is a sim- 
ilar fabric, but lighter and rougher, woven in reg- 
ular blocks and in broken plaids, always of two 
or three shades of gray, or of that natural brown 
which is now called écru. The regular blocks 
have already become populay, and are shown in 
various sizes, from an inch to three inches square. 
The material, over a yard and a quarter wide, 
costs $3 a yard, and will be used as over dresses 
with plain goods, either camel’s-hair, silk, or vel- 
vet. It is said that entire suits of woolen stuffs 
will be more worn the coming winter than those 
composed of silk or velvet skirts with woolen 
over dresses. A stylish fabric that merchants 
say is a revival of oid-fashioned Knickerbocker 
is a shaggy camel’s-hair with dots and knots of 
deeper color than the body of the goods. This 
will be popular with large ladies, who can not 
wear stripes, and with those who are too small 
for plaids. Its cost is $3 a yard, and it is con- 
fined to gray and brown. (ros carreau (mean- 
ing large squares) is the name given camel’s-hair 
of solid color (or rather of a single shade, as they 
all present but one color), but with raised threads 
woven in square designs. Handsomest of all is 
a soft Oriental fabric, as thick as broadcloth, yet 
as yielding as cashmeré. This is called India 
Cheviot, and is imported with the India shawls. 
It comes in pieces eleven yards in length, double 
fold, but only a yard wide, is $7 a yard, and is 
found only in natural brown shades. ‘This is to 
be made up in over dresses to be worn with dark- 
er brown velvet skirts. 

For full costumes are many lower-priced goods 
in self colors, gray and brown of natural shades, 
also the stylish seal-skin browns, blue-grays or 
slate-color, and reddish-violet or plum-color. 
First among these are the vigognes or cashmere- 
serges, with even, regular twills like serge, and 
the softness of cashmere, instead of that harsh 
unpleasantness of serge when first introduced. 
Such goods are three-fourths of a yard wide, and 
their prices range from 65 cents to $1 10 a yard. 
Cashmeres in the new colors, and forty-eight 
inches wide, are found in very fair quality as low 
as $1 25, while the best qualities are $2 25. 
Merinoes range from 60 cents to $1 50. What 
are now called wool poplins, but are better known 
as empress cloths, are in good qualities at 60 to 
75 cents. Newer than these are the pretty but 
loosely woven basket serges, all pure wool, and 
light enough for entire costumes: price from 65 
cents to $1 for single-width goods. For gen- 
eral winter wear, for school-girls and children’s 
dresses, soft wool diagonals are shown in variety ; 
sometimes four threads form a broad twill, some- 
times only one thread is raised for the bias line. 
‘These are in all quiet neutral tints, and in gray, 
dark blue, and wine-color. The same fabric is 
also woven in basket plaids, and all are sold at 
the popular price of $1 a yard. Such goods are 
only twenty-seven inches wide. Finer armure 
diagonals of double width cost from $1 75 to $2. 

The matelassé silks already described for trim- 
mings, and for parts of suits, cuirasses, sacques, 
and polonaises, are now displayed on counters of 
retail stores, and marked from $4 50 to $5 50 a 
yard. 

MORE ABOUT BONNETS. 


The latest wholesale opening of millinery dis- 
plays Parisian bonnets with low crowns, and wide 
brims turned up from the brow, and trimmed to 
give a high effect in front. This is found in the 
fine felts that almost rival velvet in price. A 
new color that it is said will be worn only for 
bonnets and the ribbon accessories of the toilette 
(not for dresses) is a deep rich red, called ‘ car- 
dinal.” It inclines more to scarlet than crim- 
son, and is really a bright maroon. Cardinal 
roses are imported in abundance, and the new 
color is found in the velvets and gros grains that 
now make up handsome hats ; the cardinal roses 
are also effective on hats of black, dark blue, and 
dark gray velvet. A rich bonnet, becoming either 
to brunettes or pure blondes, shows the arrange- 
ment of the new cardinal shades. The foundation 
is velvet of the darkest cardinal color, trimmed 
with velvet loops showing lighter facings of gros 
grain ; short ostrich tips, several in number, nod- 
ding in front, show three or four of these deep 
shades, while the face trimming is a half wreath 
of six or seven cardinal roses amidst soft puffs of 
gros grain that begin just beyond the middle of 
the front, and extend far back on the left side. 
Another new shade is opal green, also called 
crystal. It is the faintest yellow with green 
tints, and is so delicate that it is white enough 


. of black ostrich feathers is the trimming. 








to suggest cream-color. It is most effectively 
used on bonnets of dark bottle green velvet, 
where it appears in facings of gros grain. The 
newest blue shades are once more true blues and 
pure blues of the old-time positive color, without 
any of the purple hues of marine blue. There 
are also deep dark indigo blues, and the nearly 
black shade called black-blue. The newest 
feather ruches are of rooks’ and crows’ feathers 
sewed on bands. These are not confined to bon- 
nets, but are the choicest trimmings for velvet 
cloaks and dresses. ‘The most stylish felt hats 
are somewhat in sailor shape, with ample low 
crowns and wide brims rolled evenly all around, 
or else turned straight up in front, and held there 
by a bow, bird, or flower cluster. A hat-band 
of velvet is the only other trimming, with per- 
haps some upright loops behind. 


CARDINAL AND BLACK. 


Bows of cardinal red gros grain ribbon are 
worn down the front of guipure polonaises, and 
of those of black silk wrought all over in En- 
glish embroidery in compass and star patterns, 
A bow without ends is also placed just at the 
back of the neck, and wristlets are added. A 
black velvet skirt with a silk polonaise of this 
English needle-work, brightened by the cardinal 
bows, is an elegant toilette for the demi-season. 

Later in the year handsome costumes will con- 
sist of black silk skirts, with a velvet tablier, a 
velvet cuirass, and sleeves entirely covered with 
jet. Such suits will be worn with the cardinal 
velvet bonnets mentioned above. 


KID GLOVES, ETC, 


The fancy for long-wristed gloves continues. 
During the summer, when open sleeves and flar- 
ing cuffs are worn, fashionable women wear 
‘*six-button” gloves with day costames. In the 
winter, when closed sleeves are necessary, gloves 
with three or four buttons will be worn in the 
day-time, and those with six buttons will be re- 
served for full-dress occasions. Plain gloves are 
most stylish, and look best on the hand, yet the 
taste for embroidery extends even to gloves, and 
importations are evenly divided, half being of 
plain gloves, the other half wrought on the back 
with ornamental stitching in black or white silk. 
The choice selection for general wear will be 
gloves of cloth colors, imported to match cos- 
tumes. Invisible blue, damson, green, and olive 
shades so dark as to be almost black are new 
this year, and will be stylish as well as service- 
able. Damson-color, reddish-violet, acajou or 
mahogany, and seal-skin brown are all acdmira- 
bly represented. The grays appear by hundreds 
of dozens in blue-gray, steel, mignonette, and 
pure shades. For semi-dress, with plain black 
suits, and, indeed, with any costume, there are 
the wood colors, mode, fawn, and drab, that do 
not show soil readily, new ashes-of-roses, with 
more lavender than formerly, and leaf tints of 
every shade of the autumn forest. For more 
dressy black toilettes, for carriage, visiting, thea- 
tre, and afternoon wear, lighter gloves are chosen, 
in gray, pearl, and grayish -lavender (not vivid 
mauve) shades, with an infinite variety of straw 
and salmon colors. For full-dress occasions, in- 
stead of white gloves being de rigueur, they are 
chosen to match evening silks, which now take 
on deeper tones than formerly; for this purpose 
there are gloves of crystal green, ciel blue, rose 
Jraise, pearl, lemon, straw, salmon, and the new 
opal colors. For wedding toilettes the chalk 
white and the creamy white of orange blossoms 
are both shown, with preference for the latter. 
Short gloves, fastened by one button, are $1 65 
a pair; longer wrists, closed by two buttons, are 
$2; with three buttons they are $2 50; with 
four buttons, $2 75; and with ix buttons, $3 25. 
Warm gloves for early cold days before muffs 
are used are called dog-skin, but are really made 
of very soft, thick kid-skin. They -are double- 
stitched, or piqué, as the French say, and are 
very strong. Undressed kid gloves are fashion- 
ably worn on all but full-dress occasions, and 
have even found their way to receptions. They 
are not now worn in buff shades, but.in their nat- 
ural colors, ranging through putty, brown, gray, 
and chamois to deep lavender. ‘They are fast- 
ened by from two to four buttons, and cost from 
$1 75 to $2 25 a pair. For children there are 
‘* infants’ ”’ kid gloves for very tiny hands. These 
are buff, salmon, or pink, fastened by a clasp, for 
$1 25 a pair; larger gloves for misses have cuffs 
with welts and scallops for $1 50 a pair; the 
regular glove, with two buttons, is $1 65 in miss- 
es’ sizes, and $2 for those with three buttons. 
For boys are calf-skin gloves as soft as kid, dou- 
ble-stitched, and. fastened by one button, for 
$1 25; with two buttons, $1 40; with the pret- 
ty Costa tops, for $1 50, 


NEW FALL WRAPS. 


Among the earliest wraps to be donned are 
French sacques of gray basket-woven cloth, very 
light and flexible. ‘The front is double-breasted, 
yet closed to the throat. ‘The collar, cuffs, and 
back pockets are of black velvet, and a border 
Price 
$50. <A muff of the cloth bordered with feath- 
ers is imported with this garment, and indeed 
with nearly all new wraps. 

Other cloth and cashmere wraps from $40 to 
$75 in price are shown in the ample French 
jacket shape, long and straight all around, or 
else in the Medicis style, with very long fronts 
and shorter.backs. ‘The lengthwise rows of 
trimming introduced last year promise to be the 
favorite garniture for winter sacques. Titan 
braids with beaded edges are placed in rows 
down garments of all fabrics—velvet as well as 
plain cloth. Pleated silk or else plain flaring 
collars surround the very high necks of such 
wraps. The novelty for trimming is bands of 
black feathers, such as those of rooks and crows. 

For children and misses are lovgly light gray 
cloth sacques in the shapes quoted for ladies, 


trimmed with steel beads, buttons, and silk fa- 
cings. There are also jaunty blue jackets, with 
lengthwise rows of lighter blue stitching and 
steel beads: price $15. Warm thick fur-beaver 
jackets for midwinter wear for the little folks 
cost from $8 to $14. 
JET-EMBROIDERED GARMENTS. 

Cashmere cuirasses and tabliers, also polo- 
naises, are imported unmade, but wrought with 
elaborate designs in imitation of guipure, of 
matelassé patterns, and of the figures seen in 
English embroidery, and these tracings are fol- 
lowed out with finely cut jet beads, bugles, cord, 
soutache, and exquisite needle-work. Large 
crayon pictures accompany each box, showing 
the design of the garment when completed. 
je They cost $60, $90, or $125. 
FALL SHAWLS, 


Square shawls for early fall wear have plain 
centres with striped or plaid borders, and are all 
of shades of one color, gray, brown, or blue being 
preferred. Long shawls for traveling are of thick 
plush-like fabrics with Oriental names, and are 
usually in large broken plaids. Cashmere shawls 
that do not profess to be India shawls, but are of 
plain colored cashmere and striped borders, are 
tasteful and, moreover, soft and warm. These 
are shown in mode, blue, and scarlet. Unique 
shawls also of soft cashmere wool mixed with 
silk have palm-leaf patterns of gold on black or 
scarlet grounds, or else have mixtures of blue, 
red, gold, and black, in true Eastern fashion. 
Black cashmere shawls for old ladies have richly 
embroidered edges cotted with jet. The edges 
are scalloped, and do not require lace to finish 
them, though a deep guipure lace border adds to 
their elegance. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNOLD, 
ConsTaBLe, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue Highest of all the Churchmen of England, 
as well as one of the Broadest, is Dean STANLEY, 
who is not amenable to any bishop. In West- 
minster Abbey, by immemorial usage, if not by 
ecclesiastical law, he has absolute supremacy, 
and can do as he pleases. In ancient times the 
Dean of Westminster was an episcopal digni- 
ty, and it is even now the opinion of some ec- 
clesiastical lawyers that if Dean STANLEY were 
to claim a’seat in the House of Lords, his right 
to do so could not be gainsaid. 

—Rosert Ratston, of Philadelphia, was the 
first, with a very few others, to institute the first 
Sunday-school in that city, and the first in Amer- 
ica. A gentleman who is anxious to get at the 
exact dates wants any one who knows to send 
to the Zvening Post of this city the year in which 
the school was opened. 

—Mr. DonaLpson, a man of high degree as an 
aeronaut, and who, unlike “‘the Marchioness,”’ 
does not take “ limited views of society through 
the key-hole,” went up to dizzy heights a few 
days ago from Philadelphia, taking with him 
several able-bodied interviewers connected with 
the Philadelphia press. They found no victim 
up there, but saw all that was to be seen. 

—ConrRaD HELLER is the name of an aged one 
—eighty-four—who resides now at Amsterdam, 
New York, following the peaceful calling of a 
cabinet-maker. It is his pride to relate that he 
fought at Waterloo under Napo.Leon, and to 
read the newspapers without spectacles. 

—A man of some English celebrity, Mr. 
GrorcGe Dawson, is coming hither in a few 
weeks for the general enlightenment and edifi- 
cation of America. He is said to be one of the 
best talkers—not orators—in England. He has 
been minister of a chapel in Birmingham, but 
has gained his reputation mainly on the plat- 
form. Latterly he took to journalism, and until 
last year was editor of the Birmingham Morn- 
ing News. His townsmen, in view of his depart- 
ure, gave him a dinner, where good things were 
said and good articles inserted. 

—M. GavupDIsaRT is not so fastidious as some 
good Americans. He was formerly a lawyer, 
and has just been elected to the French Nation- 
al Assembly. He isso tolerant as to hint that 
he married a woman of negro blood, and has 
given his daughter in marriage to a mulatto. 

—The late Joun Harper, of Kentucky—‘ Old 
JOHN Harper,’’ as he was known to Southern 
people and the racing fraternity, having been 
a man of many horses, and his main occupation 
in life having been the raising and training of 
fine blooded stock—left an estate valued at about 
four hundred thousand dollars. The best part 
of this, including several farms and all his horses 
and stock of every description, he leaves to his 
nephew, FRaNK Harper, though bequeathing 
ample sums to his three nieces, and providing 
liberally for several old servants. Few men in 
the country have devoted themselves more zeal- 
ously and more successfully to perfecting the 
breed of ‘‘man’s most faithful and useful serv- 
itor’? than Harper, of Kentucky. He was a 
plain, substantial old man, with ‘‘no nonsense 
about him,’’ and loved his horses with the deep- 
est affection. 

—One STocKine is a candidate for Governor 
of Nebraska. Certainly there is nothing in this 
that should make Sroukine the subject of un- 
feeling levity; yet, with the proverbial venom 
of the Yankee, a Boston editor says that Stock- 
IN@’s name is ‘‘ received with hose-annas by his 
friends, and will prove a sock-dolager to his 
worst-ed opponents.’”’ is not this inexcusable ? 

—The late President JuargEz, of Mexico, left 
an interesting autobiography in manuscript, 
which is to be published shortly. 

—Madame Tussavp, a greater than JARLEY in 
the way of images, who died but recently, is to 
be passed down into history by the hands of Mr. 
R. Davey, who is writing her life. Her inti- 
mate connection with French affairs of the time 
of the Revolution, coming both from high sta- 
tion and her acquaintance with the leading men 
of the day, will be likely to insure a readable 
volume. 

—Among the delegates to the recent Louisiana 
Republican Convention at New Orleans was a 
full-blooded negro named REESE, who was the 
observed of all observers, jet black, six feet tall, 
weighing five hundred pounds, venerable-look- 





ing, and his expression one of the utmost good 
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humor. A divan was buiit for him, upou which 
he sat through the meeting, taking no part in 
the proceedings, but beaming like a Titanic 
cherub on every thing and every body. His hair, 
white as snow, contrasted strangely with his 
ebony face, . . 

—The estate of the late Samvurn WIListon, 
of East Hampton, Massachusetts, whose bene- 
factions to public institutions were so frequent 
and liberal, has been appraised at $1,065,000. 

—When the Pacitic Mail steamer City of Peking 
was at Newport on her excursion trip, and while 
GRAFULLA’S Seventh Regiment Band was dis- 
coursing delicious music, there was noticed 
among the listeners a young girl of medium 
height and of a rather small and well-knit frame, 
with a bright pleasant face and a pair of pretty 
clear blue eyes, who, as she stood in the crowd, 
was only noticeable as a good specimen of a 
sharp, decisive little Yankee girl. She enjoyed 
the music greatly. It was Miss Ipa Lewis, the 
heroine. Soon afterward she stepped into her 
boat, the Reseue, which was presented to her by 
the citizens of Newport after she had saved the 
lives of eleven drowning men. A round of ap- 
plause was given to her as she pushed off, and 
with a sharp quick stroke pulled away for her 
light-house. 

—The Khedive’s second son is going to Ber- 
lin to join a regiment and learn the Prussian 
military system. The Khedive has dismissed 
most of his French officials, and expressed his 
intention of giving the preference to Germans 
and German institutions. A number of young 
Egyptians, descendants of Puaraon, PTroLemy, 
and other F. F. E’s, have been sent to German 
universities, and others are expected at Berlin 
to learn the administrative system. 

—Sir Matu Coomara Swamy, of Ceylon, on 
whom Queen VicToRIA has just conferred the 
honor of knighthood, is a gentleman of hign po- 
sition in the East. He is also remarkable for 
having been the first person who, being neither a 
Christian nor a Jew, was admitted a barrister of 
one of the English Inns of Court; his “ call’”’ 
bears date January, 1863, at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
has also done much toward making the literature 
of India known to the Western World, having 
published several works relating to Indian and 

uddhistic philosophy; and he has given to the 

ublic an English translation of an interesting 
indoo drama, named Arichandra, which he ded- 
icated to the Queen. 

—A correspondent of a Boston journal, allud- 
ing to the private picture-galleries of New York, 
says that the largest and best is probably that 
of Mr. James Lenox, from which the public 
gain no advantage, its doors being closed against 
visitors, as is the superb library of that gentleman. 
He possesses four genuine Turners, of which 
there are few in America, to view which some of 
the more enthusiastic artists of Gotham would 
be delighted. There are also specimens of Gr- 
RARD Dovuw, Tenrers, Cuyp, RuyspDakEL, and 
other famous artists of the Flemish school; 
while in pictures of the French, Italian, and Ve- 
netian schools the collection is especially rich. 
Mr. Lenox has little faith in American art, and 
consequently few of our native artists are repre- 
sented. CuurRcH’s “ Cotopaxi,”’ for which $6000 
was paid, is the principal exception to this rule. 
In 1863 the ladies of New York appealed to Mr. 
Lenox to open his gallery to the public at an 
admission fee of $1, in behalf of the Sanitary 
Commission. It was estimated that at least 
$10,000 could be raised in that manner. Several 
other gentlemen had responded favorably to a 
like request, and the devotees of art in New York, 
feeling assured that no refusal could be made 

nder the circumstances, were felicitating them- 
Selves upon the unbolting of the mysterious 
doors, when a note to the committee from the 
owner blasted their hopes and left them to suffer 
the pangs of disappointment. Mr. Lenox plead- 
ed that to accede to the request made would 
be to break a rule from which he had never 
deviated. The refusal was softened by a check 
for $25,000, a sum which the sender thought not 
too exorbitant to pay for peace and privacy. 
He intends to endow the Lenox Institute with 
these art treasures at his death. 

—It is an old adage that the result of a gym- 
nastic effort at jumping by a certain squat sort 
of reptile can scarcely be determined by gazing 
at the length of his caudal appendage. So in 
the world of intellect; when the pulpy baby 
enters the world, no matter if under the most 
unpropitious circumstances, one can not tell 
how far he will spring. We know that St. An- 
DREW, the apostle, was the son of a fisherman; 
St. JoHN was also the son of a fisherman; Pope 
Sixtus V. was the son of a swine-herd—he 
was also one; ARISTOTLE, of a doctor; Boc- 
caccio, of a merchant; CoLumBus, of a wool- 
comber; JOHN BarTH, ofa fisherman; Drperort, 
of a cutler; Cook, of a servant; HaAmMppeEn, of a 
carpenter; TaLMa, of a dentist; Grsner, of a 
bookseller; Satvator Rosa, of a surveyor; 
Evuriprpes, of a fruit-woman; Virern, of a 
baker; Horace, of a denizen; Vourarre, of a 
tax-collector; Lamorue, of a hatter; FLEeTcH- 
ER, of a chandler; MAssILuLon, of aturner; TaM- 
ERLANE, Of a shepherd; QUINAULT, of a baker; 
Ro.u.tn, of a cutler; Mourere, of an upholster- 
er; Rousseau, of a watch-maker; Sir Samvuen. 
BowpitTcH, of a silversmith; Ben Jonson, of a 
mason; SHAKSPEARE, of a butcher; Sir THomas 
LAWRENCE, Of a custom-house officer; COLLINS, 
ofa hatter; Gray, of a notary; Bearrrs, of a la- 
borer; Sir EpwarRD ScuGDEN, ofa barber; THom- 
As Moore, of a sword-maker; REMBRANDT, of 
a miller; BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, of a chandler; 
Cardinal Wo sey, of a butcher; NaPo.Leon, of 
a farmer; LINncoLn, of a backwoodsman. 

—Mr. Ezexie., the Cincinnati sculptor, who 
has been commissioned by the Israelites of 
America to design a statue to be unveiled at 
the Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia in 
1876, has completed his model. It has for a cen- 
tral figure a Goddess of Liberty of heroic size. 
By her side is an ideal figure of a boy holding 
aloft the eternal fire, and typitying the universal 
belief in a higher power. n the other side is 
an American eagle dropping the killed serpent 
‘Intolerance’ over the edge of a precipice. 
The group will be executed in Rome out of one 
solid marble block, and will be double life size. 
The base will be twelve feet in height, and will 
be subscribed with the date ‘1876,’ with the 
clause from the Constitution providing for re- 
ligious liberty, and perhaps the sentence, * From 
the Israelites of the United States to the Gener- 
al Government.’”’ It will first be unveiled in 
Fairmount Park during the Centennial celebra- 
tion, and afterward removed to Washington, 
where it will be permanently placed. 
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Scotch Plaid 
Mantelet, Figs. 
1 and 2. 


Tuts mantelet is 
made of an oblong 
four-cornered piece 
of Scotch plaid, 
a WW fil Sle which is edged 
7 = <=) with fringe. Inad- 
justing the mante- 
let one end is fast- 
ened on the right 
shoulder with a 
metal agrafe. 


Ladies’ 
and Children’s 
House Dresses, 

Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1 and 5.— 
Buiack Iron Ba- 
rEGE Dress. ‘This 
dress consists of a 
skirt, over - skirt, 
and waist, trimmed 
with ruffles of the 
material and folds 
of black gros grain. 
Pleated Swiss mus- 
lin fraise and un- 
der-sleeves. 

Fig. 2.—Srtver 
Gray SI_k Dress. 
This dress is trim- 
med with puffs, 
with gathered and 
side-pleated ruffles 
of the material, and 
with gros grain 
folds of the same 
color. Pleated 
crépe lisse fraise 
and under-sleeves, 

Fig. 3.—Biack 
S$ Axtpaca Dress. 
The trimming for 
this dress consists 
of ruffles of the ma- 
terial and folds of 
black silk. Swiss 
muslin fraise and 








WE. ME SMA W NWS ES = ‘N RSS ; under-sleeves. 
Fig. 4.—Dress 
Fig. 1.—Scorcn Pram Manterer.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 2.] FOR GIRL FROM 5 




















Fig. 1.—Briack Iron Barece Dress. Fig. 2.—Sirver Gray SILK Fig. 3.—Briack ALPaca Fig. 4.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 5.—Buaex Iron Bartcr Dress. 
Baos.—(See Fig. 5.] Dress. Dress. 5 To 7 YEARS OLD. Front. —[See Fig. 1.] 


Figs. 1-5.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HOUSE DRESSES, 
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the richest in color- 
ing, the most pre- 
cious of decorations 
—was consecrated to 
Jupiter, or the sun, 
and had already as- 
sumed the supremacy 
which it has never 
lost. It was coined 
into the heavy darics 
of Persia and the 
aureus of imperial 
Rome. It was used 
to gild temples and 
statues, was wrought 
into rich jewelry, and 
woven in delicate 
threads that enliven- 
ed the flowered stuffs 
of Babylon. 
Gold mines and 
gold-bearing streams 
‘ were found in Arabia, 
Syria, Greece, Italy, 
and Spain, and the 
pursuit of the pre- 
cious metal was car- 
ried on with various 
success by countless 
throngs of miners. 
The richest mines, at 
least in later ages, 
were those of Spain ; 
and the enormous 
productiveness of the 
Spanish soil was slow- 
ly exhausted by the 
successive labors of 
the Carthaginians 
and the Romans. So 
successful was their 
industry, that but lit- 
tle gold or silver can 
now be found in a ter- 
ritory where the pre- 
cious metals once lay 
scattered in bound- 
j | » less mgr yee on ” 
VAM Nf j surface of the earth. 
mn li iW i ¥ sahhe® Silver ranked next 
ay = to gold, and was 
4 aes \ = named from the soft 
A) LN — light of the moon. 
The richest silver 
mines were those of 
Spain. Silver was : ; % P 
to 7 Years orp. This dress of gray poplin is trimmed with | wrought into cups, vases, lamps; adorned the helmets and shields | collections. Five other metals—iron, copper, mercury, lead, and 
embroidered strips of batiste, and with folds of the dress ma- | of warriors; and formed the costly mirrors with which the Ro- | tin—were employed by the ancients for various purposes ; they 
terial, which are embroidered with white silk. High nansook | man ladies shocked the austerity of Lactantius or Jerome. The made steel by a rude process, and brass without discovering zine. 
blouse with long sleeves. beautiful silver coins of the Greek and Roman cities fill modern For many ages no addition was made to the sacred seven. 
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Pink Crépe de 
Chine Fichu. 


Tus pink crépe de 
Chine fichu is trim- 
med with knotted silk 
fringe and with a 
pearl buckle. 


Blue Crépe de 

Chine Fichu. 

Tuis fichu is made 
of pale blue crépe de 
Chine, and is edged 
with silk fringe. In 
adjusting the fichu 
the ends are crossed 
in front and tied in a 
bow in the back. 


Point Lace Tidy. 

Tus tidy is work- 
ed with white point 
lace braid. ‘The sep- 
arate design figures 
are joined in point 
de reprise and lace 
stitch, and ornament- 
ed with wheels. To 
work the tidy trans- 
fer the design to lin- 
en, and baste on point 
lace braid a quarter 
of an inch wide along 
the outlines, gather- 
ing it in the curves, 
turning it over on the 
corners, and fasten- 
ing it with several 
stitches, but without 
passing the needle 
through the linen. 
Stretch the connect- 
ing bars with fine 
thread, going back 
and forth, darn them 
in ec de reprise, 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, and work the 
wheels, 





SEVEN METALS. 


i. the discovery of 
the metals men 
* first asserted their 
mastery over nature; 
yet the discovery is 
still progressing. Be- 
fore the fifteenth cen- 
tury only seven were 
positively known.— 
They were each held 
sacred among the an- 
cients to some ruling 
deity. Gold—inde- 
structible, malleable, 
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Three thousand years 
passed away before it 
was suspected that 
the number could be 
increased—a memo- 
rable example of the 
slowness of human 
apprehension. At 
length, in 1490, anti- 
mony was added to 
the metallic family ; 
and not far off from 
the period of the 
discovery of a new 
world, the chemists 
were about to enter 
upon fresh fields of 
science, scarcely less 
boundless or inviting. 

A second metal, 
bismuth, came in al- 
most with the Refor- 
mation, Zinc, per- 
haps the most import- 
ant of the new family, 
may have preceded 
the others; it was 
certainly described 
long before. It is, 
indeed, quite curious 
to notice how the 
bright metal had been 
constantly forcing it- 
self upon the atten- 
tion of careful ob- 
servers, and had yet 
been wholly over- 
looked; had been 
used by the ancients, 
in the form of an 
earth, to color copper 
into brass, and give 
it a shining surface 
like gold; was seen 
dropping from the 
furnaces of the Mid- 
dle Ages, or melted 
in rich flakes from 
their walls. 

Two magicians, or 
philosophers, at last 
detected the error of 
ages; and Albertus 
Maguus and Para- 
celsus probably both 
discovered that zinc 
was as indestructible 
and as free from for- 
eign substances as 
gold. It seemed a 
pure element. Par- 
acelsus, who was fond 
of penetrating to the 
source of things, ad- 
mits that he could not 
tell how the bright 
metal grew; nor in 
the height of their 
magic renown was it 
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ever foreseen that the rare substance the sor- 
cerers had discovered would one day shed knowl- 
edge, in tongues of fire, from London to Japan. 
‘Two centuries followed, daring which no me- 
tallic substance was discovered. Paracelsus 
found no successor; Albertus, almost the first 
man of science in Europe, was remembered only 
as a sorcerer, 
vast field of metallic discovery began to open 
upon man. Two valuable and well-known met- 
als—platinum and nickel—among several others, 
first appeared about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The number of metals now rapidly en- 
larged; galvanism lent its aid to dissolve the 
hardest earths; and at length, in the opening 
of the nineteenth century, a cluster of brilliant 
discoveries aroused the curiosity of science. 
Each eminent philosopher seemed to produce 
new metals. Berzelius discovered three ; Davy, 
the Paracelsus of his age, is the scientific parent 
of five—potassium, sodium, barium, strontium, 
calcium. ‘The numbers advanced, until already 
more than fifty metals, of various importance, 
have been given to the arts. The new experi- 
ments in light have added cesium and rubidium, 
and no limit can now be fixed for the metallic 
family, which for so many ages embraced only 
seven members, the emblems of the ruling gods. 





ROSALINE. 


A FLower there bloomed in Cheviotdale 
When last the spring reigned green, 

The pride of all that mountain vale: 
They called her Rosaline. 


The summer came, and all too soon 
The maiden’s heart was tried, 

Till in the sunny flush of June 
‘They led her forth a bride. 


And he—that dark-haired youth, who swore 
In manhood’s dawning hour, 

When heaven's high throne they knelt before, 
To guard that mountain flower— 


When the rich yellow autumn corn 
Waved nodding in the breeze, 
Slow to his early grave was borne 

Beneath the old yew-trees, 


Por Rosaline no more again 
Spring smiled her brightest hours ; 
She saw the autumn twilights wane, 
And faded with the flowers. 


And when the sound of village bell 
Chimed sadly o'er the green, 

The listening dalesmen knew full well 
It tolled for Rosaline. 


No longer now in Cheviotdale 
The sweet wild flowers bloom ; 

The whistling of the wintry gale 
Has lulled them to their tomb. 


The snow upon the mountain steeps 
Has veiled the verdure green, 

And in the vale beneath them sleeps 
My gentle Rosaline. 








LOST FOR LOVE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avrnozn or “TAKEN at THE Foon,” “ SrrancEers 
any Prienis,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” Eto. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


“ Forgive, if somewhile I forget, 
In woe to come, the present bliss, 
As frighted Proserpine let fall 
Her flowers at the sight of Dis; 
E’en so the dark and bright will kiss, 
The sunuiest things throw sternest shade, 
And there is e’en a happiness 
That makes the heart afraid !” 

Dr. Orrivant brought his young wife home 
early in December, to all appearances as bright 
and happy a bride as a man could desire to give 
gladness to his days. ‘The Wimpole Street house 
had been swept and garnished to do her honor, 
the fond mother taking pride in the preparation 
of her son’s home. ‘There was hardly a trace of 
the Long Sutton primness left in any of the 
rooms, though some of the substantial old furni- 
ture remained.. It would have cost Mrs. Olli- 
vant too sharp a pang to part with all these cher- 
ished memorials of her peaceful wedded life, the 
tables and chiffoniers which her own industrious 
hands had polished and dusted in days gone by. 
There were flowers all about the room when 
Flora saw it after her journey, despite the win- 
try weather outside. A new carpet of more del- 
icate hues and more artistic pattern replaced the 
Long Sutton Brussels; new curtains draped the 
windows—curtains of French cretonne, palest 
lavender and rose, the design copied from a tap- 
estry that had clothed the walls of Marie Antoi- 
nette’s boudoir. 

** Why, it looks like a new house!” cried Flo- 
ra, gazing round admiringly, when she had kissed 
her adopted mother ever so many times in the 
gladness of rewnion. 

** But I am here to remind you that it is only 
an old one,” said Mrs. Ollivant ; ‘* until you grow 
tired of me.” 

**Tired of you, mamma! What should I do 
without you? It wouldn't be coming home at 
all if you were not here. We might as well go 
to a hotel at once; mightn’'t we, Cuthbert ?” 

** Yes, dearest,” answered the doctor, looking 
tenderly down at the fair young face in its ma- 
tronly bonnet. Flora had insisted on wearing 
a bonnet since her marriage; in order that she 
might look like a married woman, she said. 

** And how did you like Rome?” asked Mrs. 
Ollivant, just as if she had been asking about 
Romsgate, and conld be answered in a sentence. 

**Ob, mamma!” exclaimed Flora, and rushed 
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into a rapturous description of the great city, 
which lasted till Mrs. Ollivant grew uneasy about 
the dinner. 

**Come up stairs and take off vour things, my 
pet,” she said, in the middle of Flora’s account 
of the Colosseum by moonlight. Mrs. Ollivant 
had a vague idea that she had heard something 
of it before, and she was impatient to display the 
glories of those up-stair rooms which had been 
refurnished for the young wife. 

Here, in the best bedroom and adjoining dress- 
ing-room, the Long Sutton movables had been 
discarded altogether. ‘The doctor had furnished 
the rooms after his own taste, by way of giving 
Flora a pleasant surprise on her return. The 
room on the third floor, where she kept her rel- 
ics of the past, would still be hers. No profane 
hand had disturbed that. But these rooms he 
had beautified as a wedding-gift for his bride. 

Dr. Ollivant’s taste in upholstery leaned to an 
elegant sifhplicity. The furniture was of bright- 
looking light wood, the draperies pale blue silk, 
that innocent youtliful blue of summer skies, 
which seemed Flora’s appropriate color, the ten- 
der hue of forget-me-nots blooming by some 
meadow brook. ‘The dressing-room was a nest 
of blue and white, so pretty that Flora gave a 
little breathless cry of rapture at sight of it. 

**Oh, mamma, how good you are to me!” she 
exclaimed. ‘‘CanI ever be grateful enough for 
so much love ?” 

**Tt was not I, my dear,” answered Mrs. Olli- 
vant; ‘‘I only superintended the alterations. 
Cuthbert chose every thing; nothing could be 
too good or too pretty for you, in his opinion.” 

The doctor was on the threshold watching his 
young wife’s pleased surprise. She turned to 
him with a smile, yet almost moved to tears by 
this new evidence of his affection. 

‘* What can I do to prove my gratitude, Cuth- 
_bert ?” she said. 

‘*Be happy, my love. 
ask of you.” 

**How can I be otherwise 
you and mamma are so kind ? 

She kissed them both in her simple innocent 
manner, like a child who bestows grateful kisses 
on the giver of her last new toy, and then began 
to examine her treasures in detail—the dressing- 
table, with its innumerable drawers and elabo- 
rate contrivances, which might have accommo- 
dated the machinery of a Poppzxa’s charms, or 
of her whose toilette her warrior-husband com- 
pared to an arsenal; the dainty little davenport, 
with its blue velvet-covered desk and oxidized 
silver implements ; the luxurious easy-chair ; the 
jardinieére filled with china-roses and lilies-of-the- 
valley. 

**My love, don’t thank me for these trifles,”” 
remonstrated Cuthbert, after another little gush 
of gratitude. ‘‘Do you forget that you are 
an heiress, and entitled to have every caprice 
gratified ?” 

** But how nice of you to find out just what I 
should like the best! I never could go into an 
upholsterer’s and choose the prettiest things in 
his shop and say, ‘Send me home those.’ It 
would seem the acme of selfishness. And then 
things I bought myself would never be so nice 
as gifts from you. How did you know I was so 
fond of blue and white ?” 

** Haven’t I seen you wear them? It would 
be strange if I didn’t know your favorite colors, 
love, when your tastes and inclinations are the 
most interesting study I have.” 

Thus began a wedded life which was like a 
pastoral poem in its simple happiness. On one 
side, the profoundest, strongest love which man’s 
heart is capable of feeling; on the other side, a 
gentle affection which time ripened and strength- 
ened. If a man could turn a key upon the 
chamber of memory, and say to himself, ‘‘ I will 
unlock that door never again,” Cuthbert Ollivant 
might have been supremely content; but even 
his vigorous mind failed in the endeavor to for- 
get one particular scene in his life, and the 
thought of that summer day on the cliff near 
Branscombe rose before him like a ghost amidst 
his happiest hours. 

Even that remorseful memory could not de- 
stroy his happiness; it only gave a feverish taste 
to joy—as of something that might be fleeting. 
The one fatal question would suggest itself, 
“* What if she knew the truth ?” 

Or what if in some evil hour an enemy's ver- 
sion of facts were presented to her, and the real 
truth, as known to the all-seeing Judge, were 
withheld from her knowledge? Were she to 
learn half the truth from malicious lips, would 
she believe the whole truth if she heard it from 
his? Would she give him an instant’s credence 
if she knew that he had deceived her all along, 
had known the history of her lover’s death and 
kept it from her, caused that death, and smiled 
in her face and pretended to console her ? 

“*There are treasons that a woman can not 
forgive,” thought Dr. Ollivant, ‘‘and mine is 
one of them.” 

In every thing that he did for her—every serv- 
ice he rendered, every fresh proof of his abound- 
ing love—he remembered that unforgiven, undis- 
covered wrong, and thought how she would have 
scorned his kindness and repudiated his gifts if 
she had but known. And Fate hovered about 
his path always, in the person of Jarred Gurner— 
not an easy gentleman to manage, as Cuthbert 
Ollivant had already discovered. 

Thus there was always a scorpion among the 
smiling blossoms of the doctor’s Eden ; and when 
Flora looked at him most kindly, thoughts of 
darkest possibilities would flit across the secret 
chambers of his brain and poison his delight. 

Something in his manner made Flora suspect 
that he had secret cares, and one day she taxed 
him with hiding his troubles from her. 

**T don’t want to be a fair-weather wife, Cuth- 
bert,” she said to him one day, ‘‘ or to be treated 
quite as a child, though it is very nice to be so 
petted by you and mamma. You have such a 
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pained look sometimes—a look that darkens your 
face for a moment like a passing cloud. And I 
have heard you sigh in the midst of a smile. I 
know you have some anxiety which you fancy 
you ought to hide from me. ‘That isn’t kind of 
you, dear. I have a right to share your burdens.” 

**You lighten them all, my pet. As to trouble, 
a professional man must always have perplexi- 
ties. I mustn’t bring the shop into our home 
life. My mother can tell you that I have no 
troubles of my own. Providence has been very 
good to me. I earn more money than we can 
spend. My name is rising in my profession. 
And I have the sweetest wife that Heaven ever 
bestowed upon an erring mortal.” 

**You mean to say that you are quite happy, 
then, Cuthbert ? And when I see that troubled 
look come over your face I may feel as8ured it is 
only some unselfish care for one of your patients 
that disturbs you ?” 

** Think what you like, love, except that I can 
be unhappy when I have you. Perhaps I may 
feel a little like Polycrates when he threw his 
ring into the sea, or Croesus when he bragged 
to Solon. ‘There is such a thing as being too 
happy.” 

The doctor kept a closer guard upon himself 
after this, and let no cloud upon his countenance 
betray that hidden page of memory, the one fatal 
page at which the book would open. 

Never was wife more indulged than Flora. 
Her existence was one bright holiday, spent 
among books and flowers and music, fenced in 
and surrounded by love. Of the actual burden 
of life she knew nothing. Mrs. Ollivant kept 
the house, and took the weight of all sordid 
cares upon her own patient shoulders. Flora 
was never plagued about servants or butchers’ 
bills, or perplexed about the ordering of dinners. 
If she had lived in a fairy palace, where all the 
household work was performed by enchantment, 
she could not have been more free from house- 
hold cares. And for once in a way that much- 
abused relationship of mother-in-law and dangh- 
ter-in-law resulted in perfect harmony. Mrs. 
Ollivant senior was not reduced to a nonentity 
in the home where she had been accustomed to 
rule, and Mrs. Ollivant junior did not consider 
herself ill-used because her mother-in-law kept 
the keys and gave her orders to the servants. 
Nor did the servants even complain that they 
had two mistresses, for all were agreed upon re- 
garding Flora as a kind of ornamental addition 
to the household, its glory and its pride. The 
cook would come to the top of the kitchen stair- 
case to peep at her when she was going to a par- 
ty ; the house-maids felt honored when she per- 
mitted them to assist her in the arrangement of 
the flowers that filled jardiniéres and vases, and 
beautified every room with which Flora had any 
thing to do. Arranging the flowers and seeing 
to the birds—the big cage of canaries was estab- 
lished in the back drawing-room window—made 
up the sum of young Mrs. Ollivant’s household 
work. 

The house in Wimpole Street was gayer this 
winter than it had been yet. Flora found it 
necessary to have an evening for her friends, a 
reception at which there was always good music 
and pleasant society, while Mrs. Oillivant senior 
took care that there should be unsurpassable tea 
and coffee, and a well-furnished buffet in the 
dining-room—a detail that helped to make the 
doctor’s house popular. When the opera season 
began, Dr. Ollivant surprised his wife with the 
gift of a box on the pit tier of Covent Garden ; 
small, but snug, and newly furnished for its new 
tenant. He asked her one day if she would 
not like to have a country-house ; and when she 
smiled and said, ‘‘ Yes, it would be rather nice,” 
flung the title-deeds of a villa at Teddington, 
just above the lock, into her lap. 

**You need not be mewed up in London al- 
ways, my love, because I am too selfish to part 
from you,” he said. ‘‘ Teddington is near enough 
for me to come backward and forward every day, 
and you can go and stay there whenever you 
like, though I confess to feeling happier even 
down stairs in my consulting-room when I know 
that you are here, and that I may see your bright 
face at any moment.” 

Furnishing the Teddington villa made a pleas- 
ing diversion from Hyde Park and the Italian 
Opera. This time Flora chose all the furniture, 
with occasional advice and assistance from her 
husband. Dr. Ollivant had bought the villa as 
a toy for his wife, and he wished her to have the 
largest possible amount of amusement out of it. 

This was his only notion of atonement for 
that wrong the memory of which stung him like 
a serpent’s tooth: that his wife should have 
every delight that the heart of a woman could 
desire—through him—be sheltered from every 
peril, relieved of every care—by him—so that if 
ever, with the knowledge of that deadly secret, 
she should come to hate him, she must even 
then, looking back at her present life, confess, 
** He was good to me, and some of my happiest 
days were spent with him.” 

Was Flora perfectly happy in her new life ? 
If she had been asked that question, and had 
examined the woof of her existence ever so nar- 
rowly, she would have found it difficult to dis- 
cover flaw or speck in the fabric. She looked 
back sometimes at the unforgotten girlish days 
and their dead joys; but it seemed to her that 
the Flora of that time was some one else—a girl 
she had known, beloved and happy—an image 
of girlhood and thoughtless gladness which had 
faded out of the world long ago. Our lives are 
rarely homogeneous—the same in shape and 
substance and color. They are rather party-col- 
ored patches of existence, joined together hap- 
hazard by Fate's rough workmanship. Look- 
ing back at that old life and its clondless, unques- 
tioning delight, Flora still held it the best and 
happiest of her years. But she confessed to her- 
self and to her husband that she was perfectly 
happy in the present—happy even when she sat 





alone in that rural church-yard on the north 
side of London, where her father slept the sweet- 
est of all slumbers under the gray granite cross 
that marked his last abiding-place. 

‘* Papa wished us to be married,” she said to 
her husband once ; ‘* that is my happiest thought 
when I go to look at his grave. I should be 
miserable if I had married any one he disliked.” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 


uiet thoughts, and quite preclude repose 
e ths narrow strait 


Any privileged person who had been admitted 
to the sacred interior of Mr. Gurner’s home at 
this period could hardly have failed to perceive 
a change in that gentleman's manner of living— 
nay, even in the man himself-—thongh here the 
difference, being more subtle, would naturally 
have been more difficult to define. 

It was one of Jarred Gurner’s idiosyncrasies, 
however, to keep himself very much to himself, 
so far as the domestie hearth was concerned, and 
to invite no one to his house unless for some 
special reason, grounded upon self-interest. Few 
visitors had ever beer allowed the privileges of 
intimate friendship which Jarred had accorded 
to Mr. Leyburne. He had kis friends—chosen 
comrades and allies—but these he was in the 
habit of meeting at certain favorite taverns in 
the neighborhood, where social intercourse was 
less restrained than it might have been in his 
own house, and the materials for conviviality 
were ready to hand. 

‘*T don’t want any body spying about my 
place,” Mr. Gurner was wont to remark: an ob- 
servation not altogether complimentary to those 
boon companions whose jovial society gave wings 
to his evening hours, 

Thus it happened that there were few to re- 
mark the change that had come over the spirit 
of Jarred Gurner’s life inside the house in Voy- 
sey Street. The gossips outside took note of 
the fact that Mrs. Gurner bought more butcher’s- 
meat than in former years, and that Jarred came 
home tipsy oftener than of old, and worked less, 
as testified by the darkness of the first-floor-front 
windows on many an evening, instead of the 
cheerful glare of gas which had formerly testified 
to his industry. 

Prosperity, therefore, of some kind, the Voy- 
sey Street gossips opined, had*befallen the Gur- 
ners. It was not that the second-hand wardrobe 
business was brisker than of old, for the tawdry 
garments hung even longer in the window, and 
the shop-door bell jingled less frequently. Had 
the Gurners been blessed with a legacy, that 
windfall from the golden apple trees of Fortune’s 
Hesperidian garden? ‘This question Voysey 
Street answered in the negative. A legacy was 
a blessing which old Mrs. Gurner would have 
bragged about. It would have been heard of at 
the chandler’s, and been mentioned at the bar 
of the King’s Head, where Mrs. Gurner went 
daily, and twice a day, for beer. No, there was 
something mysterious in the source of the Gur- 
ners’ prosperity—something that Voysey Street 
could not gét to the bottom of. 

Could these inquisitive spirits have entered 
Jarred’s domestic circle, they might have seen 
that his prosperity, whatever its source, was not 
an unalloyed blessing. He had ever been too 
apt to do his work in spurts, and to loaf away 
long gaps of time between his spasmodic bursts 
of industry. But now the spurts of application 
to business were rarer; his hand was less steady, 
his eye less keen, when he did work. He neg- 
lected some of his best customers, both in the 
violin and picture trade; contrived to mislay a 
genuine Straduarius back which he was to have 
worked into the anatomy of a modern fiddle, 
mellowed by ten years’ use in an orchestra, where- 
by that instrument would have become, accord- 
ing to the dealer's warranty, a genuine Stradua- 
rius. He dawdled over a picture for a patron 
whom he would formerly have put himself out 
of the way to serve. In a word, Jarred Gurner, 
who had never trodden the fairest highways of 
life, was now on the road to ruin. 

Mrs. Gurner perceived and lamented this de- 
cadence of her son, and bewailed it in many a 
rhapsody upon the obscure ways of Fate, poured 
into the ear of the desultory handmaiden who 
now came for three or four hours a day to help 
in the house-work, but rather as a semi-soliloquy 
or involuntary flow of eloquence, like the philo- 
sophic outbursts of a Greek Chorus, than: as a 
positive address to this damsel. 

True that there was less difficulty about the 
water-rate than in days of yore, and that solid 
butcher’s-meat usurped the place of such cheaper 
delicacies as tripe, sausages, cow-heel, and sheep’s- 
head on Mrs. Gurner’s board. Yet even this 
abundance brought no sense of satisfaction to 
that depressed householder’s mind, for there was 
an air of insecurity about Jarred’s life which 
troubled her more than the small perplexities of 
the past. 

Perhaps Mrs. Gurner felt these anxieties all 
the more keenly for lack of the accustomed con- 
fidante of all her woes. Louisa was missing from 
that small household, and no one in Voysey Street 
knew whither she had departed. A cab had been 
seen in the gutumnal dawn, two years ago, by a 
few early risers—Voysey Street was not famous 
for early hours—a cab laden with a trunk and a 
bonnet-box, both new, standing at Mrs. Gurner’s 
door; and Louisa had been seen to enter this 
cab, while Jarred, in shirt sleeves and slippers, 
gave instructions to the cabman. Father and 
daughter had been seen to kiss affectionately, and 
part; and from that day to this Voysey Street 
knew Louisa Gurner no more. 

Mrs. Gurner, when questioned by her gossips, 
replied that Louisa was in a situation; where- 
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upon some among her intimates remarked to 
each other that they hoped it was a situation 
which became a young woman to be in, but that 
they, for their parts. never liked mystery, and 
were inclined to think that old Mrs, Gurner 
wouldn't be quite so close about that dark-eyed 
granddaughter of hers if there were not some- 
thing to hide from the searching light of public 
opinion. 

‘The house, or that portion of it which the Gur- 
ners occupied, had a dreary air without Loo’s 
quick step and snatches of song and brightly 
dark face flashing out from shadowy corners, as 
the girl moved briskly to and fro. The hireling 
who did Loo’s work for half a crown a week and 
her dinner was afflicted with red hair and white 
eyelashes—was, moreover, slightly deaf, very slow 
in her movements, and subject to chronic influ- 
enza. 

** Tt has been my lot in life to lose every creat- 
ure that belonged to me,” remarked Mrs. Gur- 
ner, drearily, as she took her place at the dinner- 
table, after a somewhat exasperating morning’s 
work with this girl. 

Jarred, not long risen from his late-sought 
couch, unwashed, uncombed, and in his favorite 
négligé costume of shirt sleeves and rusty black 
velvet smoking-cap, yawned and stretched as he 
listlessly contemplated the board, where a shoul- 
der of mutton, roasted to a turn, and basted with 
heroic constancy by Mrs. Gurner’s own hand, 
and a savory mess of creamy-looking onion sauce, 
invited his languid appetite. 

** Well, you haven't lost me, anyhow, old lady,” 
he said, between two yewns. 

**T’m not so sure about that neither, Jarred,” 
bemoaned the afflicted mother. ‘‘So far as 
sleeping under the same roof, at hours when re- 
spectable folks are up and about, and making 
believe to eat your meals here—for healthy ap- 
petite you have none—I'll allow that I haven’t 
lost you. But you're no more the Jarred you 
used to be a few years ago than the hair under 
my false front is the color it was when I was 
twenty years of age, and people called me the 
pretty Mrs. Gurner.” 

** Ah,” said Jarred, with a careless sigh, ‘‘ all 
things change. It’s the first law of nature. 


*Man’s yesterday may ne’er be like his morrow; 
Naught may endure but mutability.’ 


There’s poetry for you, and sound sense into the 
bargain. You don’t always find them together.” 

“*T shouldn’t complain of your changing, Jar- 
red,” whimpered Mrs. Gurner, looking despond- 
ently at the plate of meat which her son had just 
handed her, and helping herself to onion sauce 
with an air of being above such trivial consider- 
ations as sauce to meat, ‘‘if I could get to the 
bottom of it, and knew what had brought it 
about. But I can’t, and I don’t. There never 
was a mother who had less of her son’s confi- 
dence than I have. You spend our quarter’s in- 
come before the quarter’s half over; and then, 
when there isn’t a penny in the house, and no 
resource open to you that I know of, you go out 
some evening, and come back after midnight 
very much the worse for liquor, and with your 
pocket full of sovereigns.” 

**Come, stop that howling,” cried Jarred, 
sternly, the slumbering tiger in that gentleman’s 
breast fully awakened by this time. ‘‘I don’t 
think you’ve any reason to complain. You live 
better than you've ever lived before, since I can 
remember. You haven't the tax-gatherer hound- 
ing you or the landlord pressing for his rent, and 
you may shut up that tin-pot shop of yours to-mor- 
row if you like, and fold your arms, and sit by the 
fire, and do nothing but nag—you'll never leave 
that off while there’s a tongue in your head—for 
the rest of your days. What does it matter to 
you how I come by my money, or what I do 
with it, so long as I keep a good home over your 
head, and fill your inside with first-class victuals?” 

‘“*That’s all very well, Jarred, but it isn’t 
enough for a mother; a mother’s anxieties are 
not so easily stifled. I want to know where your 
money comes from.” 

** Why, I work hard for some of it, don’t I?” 
growled Mr. Gurner, pushing away his plate, 
after a vain attempt to do justice to that well- 
cooked shoulder. 

** Precious little can you get by the work you 
do nowadays, Jarred.” 

** Well, you know where the most of our mon- 
ey comes from, at any rate.” , 

‘**T know there’s three hundred a year allowed 
us—and a very liberal allowance too, and one 
that might keep us with comfort, and in a more 
respectable neighborhood than Voysey Street, if 
you weren't so reckless.” 

‘“*Hang your respectable neighborhoods! 
What do [ want with a respectable neighborhood, 
where there’s nothing but psalm-singing old tab- 
bies, who would be on the listen to catch me 
coming home late; a nest of gossips where a 
man can’t take an extra glass, or stand at his 
door-step of an evening with a clay pipe in his 
mouth, without setting the whole street wagging 
about him? You may make your mind easy 
about that. If ever I leave Voysey Street it will 
be to go farther afield than you'll care to travel 
with me.” 

**T said so,” sobbed Mrs. Gurner; ‘‘I felt it 
hanging over me. You'll be the next to desert 

” 


**T shall do it pretty quick if you don’t put a 
check upon that worrying tongue of yours,” re- 
sponded Jarred, sharply. ‘* There, I don’t want 
a chapter in Lamentations. Make the best of 
life, if you can. Most women in your place 
would think themselves uncommonly lucky aft- 
er the stroke of good fortune that happened to 
us a year or two ago.” 

**It hasn't made my life any brighter, Jarred. 
It has robbed me of the only one of my kith and 
kin that I had to care for, except you, and it 
has made youand me farther apart than we used 
to be.” 
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‘That's what I call highfalutin,” retorted 
Jarred. “If you expect that I am to sit at 
home and mope when I've a shilling to spare for 
a lively evening at the Hare and Hounds, or in 
the pit of a theatre where there’s a good bur- 
lesque on, you expect too much. Human na- 
ture is human nature all the world over, and I'm 
too much of a man to be exempt from the weak- 
nesses of mankind.” 

Mrs. Gurner sighed, and desisted from her 
complainings. She knew Jarred well enough to 
know that it was perilous to push him too far. 
Vegetable dish covers and pewter pots flying 
meteor-like across the room were phenomena 
that had been beheld in Voysey Street. 

The year wore on—the second year of Dr. 
Ollivant’s wedded life—and Jarred Gurner seem- 
ed to grow daily less inclined for work. The 
dust Jay thick upon the implements of his han4i- 
eraft, the little jars and pots of oil and varnish 
and turpentine, the rags and sponges and flan- 
nels, accumulated in a heterogeneous heap upon 
a table in the first floor front, which was at once 
Jarred’s workshop, bed-chamber, and private 
sitting-room ; the chamber where the Lamia 
picture had been painted. The canvas still stood 
there, its face turned to the wall, dusty, cobweb- 
garnished, incomplete, forgotten—like that worst 
of all ruins, a wasted life. 

As time went by Jarred loved work less and 
pleasure more. He extended his circle of ac- 
quaintance out-of-doors, and the agreeable ele- 
ment ‘of female society began to enter more free- 
ly into his life. He speculated a little on the turf, 
in a public-house-parlor way, went to Hampton 
races with a jovial party, wore a white hat and 
blue neck-tie; dressed altogether more smartly 
than of old, and was often in want of money. 

Three hundred a year—that fixed income 
which Mr. Gurner received’from some unknown 
source—was not enough to support him in idle- 
ness and provide him with pleasure. It hap- 
pens unfortunately for those gay spirits who de- 
rive all their gladness from external things, and 
whose mirth requires to be stimulated and sus- 
tained by perpetual amusement, that a day’s 
pleasure generally costs more than a week’s 
maintenance. The people who get rich are 
those who are content with the bread and cheese 
of life, and jog on at an even pace through an in- 
dustrial career, to find themselves, too late per- 
haps for enjoyment, but not too late for pride, 
owners of large fortunes. 

Jarred’s amusements, though coarse, were cost- 
ly, and the income which, administered by Mrs. 
Gurner, might have sufficed for comfort and gen- 
tility, in Jarred’s hands was always running out, 
and leaving a blank and dismal interval to be 
supplied somehow. 

These periods of dearth were especially irri- 
tating to Mr. Gurner’s temper, a temper which 
had never known the curb, but had been allowed 
from Jarred’s earliest bovhood as free and wild 
a career as that of an untamed mustang on the 
Texan prairie, and whieh had been rendered 
more violent of late by constant alcohol. Even 
Mrs. Gurner ceased her strophes and antistrophes 
of lamentation when Jarred was in one of his 
tempers ; for his fits of passion lasted longer than 
of old, and were less amenable to the softening 
influence of hot suppers and gin-and-water. At 
such times she waited upon him with submissive 
attention, and was discreetly taciturn, knowing 
too well how light a breath would fan the smoul- 
dering fire into a destroying blaze. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE RULE OF CONTRARIES. 
CERTAIN lady of my acquaintance, the 
wife of a country clergyman, had three sons, 

whom she was very anxious to train in every 
principle of virtue and morality. ‘To this end, 
as soon as they could read, she placed in their 
childish hands some carefully selected stories of 
a moral and didactic character, in ‘which the 
good boy attained to riches and honor and con- 
sequent happiness, while the bad boy came to all 
sorts of grief, the former getting all the honey 
and the latter all the whacks. But, to the un- 
speakable horror and distress of the careful moth- 
er, when she came to discuss with her children 
the stories which they had read, she found that 
the books had taught precisely the opposite les- 
son to that which she desired, and that her hope- 
ful pupils were full of admiration of the Tom 
Idle of the drama, and eagerly desirous to imi- 
tate his achievements, while on the other hand 
they regarded Frank Goodchild as an uninter- 
esting milksop, whose example they were deter- 
mined to eschew as much as possible. I need 
hardly say that the poor lady was sorely troubled 
at this most unexpected result, and anticipated 
a dreadful future for her children—a forecast 
which, I am happy to say, has proved to be en- 
tirely groundless, as they have all become worthy 
citizens and. excellent members of society. 

If this be a fair sample of the general effect 
of stories written with a professedly didactic pur- 
pose upon those who read them, it would surely 
be worth the while of those authors whose busi- 
ness it is to write for this particular purpose to 
devote some serious thought to the matter, and 
to try whether they can not make the good boys 
a little less tedious, and the bad boys a little less 
attractive. Indeed, I think the remark may be 
extended to those who write for children of a 
larger growth, who not unfrequently commit the 
same crime, and make the excellent young cu- 
rate rather a warning than otherwise, while the 
beau sabreur is depicted in the most fascinating 
colors. : 

The craving for forbidden fruit seems to be as 
strong now as it was in Eden’s bowers; and I 
was not a little amused lately at observing a pro- 
fessor of the science of rat-catching wrap up the 
poisoned food which he was laying for his prey in 
a piece of newspaper. The proceeding excited 





my astonishment so much that I ventured to in- 
quire the object of so covering the food before 
burying it in their “‘ runs,” when he gravely in- 
formed me that it was to make the rats think that 
they were not to touch it, which would have the 
immediate effect of making them desire it exceed- 
ingly, so closely does rat nature, in the opinion 
of those learned therein, approximate to human 
nature in longing for that which is forbidden. 
**Stolen waters are sweet,” says the temptress 
in King Solomon’s dreadful picture. 
“But for my mother’s prohibition 
I ne’er had been in this condition,” 

gasps the unfortunate cock from the bottom of 
the well, in Dryden’s fable. ‘* Don’t put him un- 
der the pump,” says the Irish landlord to his 
tenantry respecting the poor process-server who 
had paid him a visit, well knowing that he had 
but to suggest the operation, though with a neg- 
ative prefixed, to insure its being effected. ‘* Vi- 
deo meliora proboque, deteriora sequor,” ex- 
claims the Roman poet; or, as Lord Byron has 
beautifully rendered it, 


“Even I, least thinking of a thoughtless throng, 
Just skilled to know the right and choose the wrong.” 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
<= in August, on a bright, cool morning 
which heralded the swift-coming Septem- 
ber, a jolly little party set out to visit “Old 
Blue.” Nobody who has been in Maine, even 
for a brief sojourn, need be informed that “ Old 
Blue” is the pet name given to a prominent el- 
evation in Franklin County, which is formally 
ut down on the maps as Blue Mountain. It is 
feet high, and is a striking and beautiful 
feature of the scenery in this section. An ex- 
cursion to it is one of the most enjoyable of 
trips, and every season numerous visitors make 
theascent of the mountain. Our route lay along 
the charming valley of the Sandy River for about 
fifteen miles, when we turned into the mount- 
ain road, and five miles of rough driving brought 
us to the foot of ‘‘Old Blue.” The hospitable 
farm-house where all visitors are entertained 
gave us a welcome, and here horses and car- 
riages must be left. There is a good foot-path 
up the mountain, although very precipitous, 
and no guide is necessary when we are once 
upon the right track. An hour and a half or 
two hours of steady climbing is usually occupied 
in the ascent; so we first fortified ourselves for 
the pull by asubstantial lunch, which was spread 
for us beneath a shady tree, and for which the 
mountain air gave a keen appetite. The sum- 
mit of ‘‘ Old Blue’’ is a granite ledge, partly cov- 
ered with low bushes, and at the highest pointis 
a stone monument, marking an old station of the 
Coast Survey. The view from the top is exten- 
sive and very beautiful. On the north, close to 
the mountain, lies Old Blue Pond; farther in 
the distance the villages of Phillips and Salem; 
while beyond them, standing like sentinels, are 
Mount Saddleback and Mount Abraham. On the 
east and south are seen numerous towns and vil- 
lages anda diversified landscape, the whole coun- 
try in this direction being dotted with ponds and 
lakes. On the west, at the foot of the mountain, 
is Webb’s Pond, with the little village of Weld 
encircling its shores; while stretching along 
the horizon is seen the blue line of the White 
Mountains, the jagged peak of Mount Wash- 
ington rising above the rest. The descent of 
“Old Blue” is made with comparative ease. The 
sun had set some time before we reached our 
destination for the night—about six miles dis- 
tant; but pleasant quarters were awaiting us, 
and an excellent supper, to which we did ample 
justice. The havoc made among fried brook 
trout that night was surprising. 





The Millennial celebration at Reikiavik, which 
took place on the 2d of August, consisted of com- 
mem<c.ative services in the cathedral, a banquet 
in the hall of the university, and a popular fes- 
tival on the hill of Austurvelli, a mile from the 
town. The cathedral is capable of accommo- 
dating 1500 people, and of course was crowded. 
The singing was grand, the sermon monoto- 
nous. Some of the men wore the old national 
costume, which consisted of a jacket and knee- 
breeches of dark gray homespun cloth, stock- 
ings of the same cloth, seal-skin shoes, and a 
round hat with the brim turned up. The only 
ornament was a bow of red ribbon at the knee. 
The genuine Icelandic costume for women is 
very pretty and becoming, as well as expensive: 
a dark skirt, cut quite short, and closely fitting 
jacket, embroidered in gold or silver, with broad 
belt of silver filigree-work. The head-dress con- 
sists of a sort of helmet of white silk, curving 
over in front, the base richly embroidered, and 
fastened to it a long thin white veil, which is 
thrown back, and floats gracefully over the 
shoulders, 





The new steam-ship City of Peking, belonging 
to the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company, was 
built in an American ship-yard, and is second 
only in size to the Great Eastern, while in style 
of construction it has, perhaps, no superior. 
The excursion of the steam-ship to Newport 
was a notable occasion, in the pleasure of which 
about five hundred invited guests shared. 
Among them was the President of the United 
States, as well as many other distinguished per- 
sons. 





Rumor says that in winter the mercury on the 
Black Hills of Dakota falls twenty-five degrees 
below zero. Such an ice-bound El Dorado must 
present numerous counter-attractions to draw 
thither many immigrants. f 





The Court Journal gives the following item as 
the ‘“‘greatest revolution of the day:” ‘‘ Twen- 
ty-three girls from Vassar College recently made 
an expedition to Trenton Falls. Not a single 
one of the party carried any more weighty bag- 
gage than a traveling-bag.”’ 





September 7 was opening day for the New 
York public schools. During the nine weeks’ 
vacation the school buildings have been thor- 
oughly cleansed and repaired. Few realize what 
an immense army of boys and girls gather in 
our public schools. Last year the total number 
taught was 236,453, there being an average reg- 
ular attendance of 100,395, T 2 
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lic schools and 17 corporate schools under the 
supervision of the Board of Education, and the 
services of 2767 teachers were required last year. 
In the evening schools there were registered last 
year over 18,000 pupils. 


Good news! The people of Philadelphia have 
concluded to forbid the pupils of the public 
schools taking home their books. They must 
study in school hours, when they can have help 
from their teachers, and let their school books 
alone at other times. Now, perhaps, the chil- 
dren will have a chance to keep healthy and to 
grow while they are getting their school educa- 
tion. 

Not long since a disastrous fire broke out in 
the port of Liverpool, which resulted in the to- 
tal destruction of the landing-stage, the most 
extensive and maguificent structure of the kind 
in the world. More recently, at Southampton, 
the great sea-port of England for the Eastern, 
South American, and German steam-ship trade, a 
terrible fire raged violently on the docks for 
several hours in the dead of night. The ship- 
Roe was saved, but the workshops of the Royal 
Mail Steam-ship Line were burned, and many 
workmen thrown out of their situations in con- 
sequence. At Nottingham also a great stocking 
factory has been burned, and thus five hundred 
persons thrown out of employment. This list 
of disasters is increased by the explosion of the 
colliery in Staffordshire, which caused the in- 
stant death of eight miners. 





The new Post-office in this city improves daily. 
About two hundred men are now employed upon 
and about it. Soon the completion of the inte- 
rior will demand an increased force of workmen. 
The greater part of the wood-work and furniture 
will be of mahogany. The Post-office will be 
finished before the close of the year. 





The details of Marshal Bazaine’s escape, 
brought by the recent foreign maiis, form a 
story at once romantic and marvelous. From 
the dismal fortress where the Man in the Iron 
Mask passed twelye years, and where numerous 
state prisoners have been held in security, this 
old soldier, described as “‘ sixty-five, short, and 
corpulent,’’ escaped, letting himself down from 
his window by means of a knotted rope, nearly 
one hundred feet, into the water. The side of 
the prison toward the sea was not guarded by 
sentinels, there being really no spot on wh.ch 
to put a sentinel, and it was thought impossible 
for any one to escape from so dangerous a spot, 
particularly as the water is filled with sharks. 
The night was dark and stormy, and within the 
walls of Sainte-Marguerite all seemed quiet and 
secure as usual. But out at sea a little steamer 
waited, and tossed by the breakers not far from 
shore, but concealed by the darkness, lay a small 
boat, manned by Madame Bazaine and 1 er cous- 
in, a young Mexican by the name of Rulie. The 
bloody knotted rope which was found next 
morning showed that the descent was not an 
easy one, and the marshal doubtiess had to swim 
to reach the boat, which must have kept b®yond 
the surf. But these dangers were of little ac- 
count, doubtless, when the wife had safely land- 
ed her husband on the Italian shore; for the 
whole affair was the result of Madame Bazaine’s 
persistent pleading with her husband to consent 
to escape, and her energetic courage in planning 
and executing the necessary details. 





Nantucket is an old-fashioned town, and some 
ancient customs still prevail. On the recent 
visit of President Grant, as the boat which car- 
ried him neared the wharf, the town-crier sol- 
emnly proclaimed the fact, in somewhat the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘ Hear ye! hearye! The Presi- 
dent of the United States is here, and I call upon 
you all, as good, loyal citizens, to give him a 
hearty welcome ;’’ and then followed a round of 
cheering from nearly every man, woman, and 
child in the town. 


A Philadelphia clergyman very nearly lost his 
life in a recent attempt to ascend Mount Wash- 
ington. Hestarted early in the morning in com- 
pany with two other gentlemen. When about 
a third of the way up, rain commenced and the 
fog became heavy. The path was scarcely dis- 
cernible, and the clergyman’s strength became 
exhausted. His friends carried him until he be- 
came insensible, then one went forward for help. 
By great effort the lives of all were preserved. 





The Icelandic Millennial has developed the 
fact that the Icelandic language is wonderfully 
musical, and that every Icelander sings. The 
singing in connection with the Millennial cere- 
monies was said by Dr. Hayes, who was present, 
to be “superb.”” An ode was written for the 
occasion b’ Matthias Jochumssen, a resident 
Reikiavik, nd set to music by S. Sveinbjornssen, 
another Ice ander, whose name we mention as a 
matter of interest, and not because we expect 
our readers to pronounce it. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Hayes says, in speaking of the translation of a 
hymn into our language, ‘‘ The liquid tones of 
the Icelandic tongue can not be reproduced in 
the harsher English.” 


The late Surgeon-Major Wyatt, of the Cold- 
stream Guards, who did such good service to 
suffering humanity in Paris after the siege in 
1871, left a curious will. He directed that he 
should be buried in the full-dress uniform of the 
regiment, in which he had passed the greater 
part of his useful and honorable life. A Bible 
yresented to him by his wife was to be placed 
in his coffin ; and these behests being recorded, 
the Surgeon-Major went on to direct that the 
horses-used at his funeral might not be ‘‘ dec- 
orated’’—plumed and draped, we presume—in 
any manner; that the mutes and other attend- 
ants should not wear hat-bands or scarfs; that 
each person attending his funeral was to wear 
in token of mourning only a black band of me- 
dium width—crape for relatives and cloth for 
friends; that the gloves should be black, but 
that each person in the train should wear a 
-amellia or other white flower in his button- 
hole, as it was the worthy Surgeon-Major’s wish 
that the ‘‘ceremony should be as free as pos- 
sible from all gloomy associations, and to be 
considered more as an occasion for rejoicing 
than for mourning.’’ Consonant with this lead- 
ing idea was the expressed wish that no kind of 
widow’s cap or weed should be worn by his 
relict, and no particle of crape on the garments 
of his relations, 
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“THE PATROL AT SMYRNA.” 


HE effective engraving on our double page 
is from a painting by the French artist 
Alexandre Gabriel Descamps, who died at Fon- 
tainebleau August 22, 1860, aged fifty-seven 
years. In his early youth he visited Turkey and 
its dependencies, and made studies which after- 
ward won him a European reputation for his pic- 
tures of Oriental manners and customs. One of 
the most curious of these is the patrolling of the 
peaceful town of Smyrna by a band of swarthy 
Turks, armed to the teeth, and led by a white- 
turbaned chief, mounted on a prancing steed, 
who rush through the crooked streets of the an- 
cient city with as much impetuosity as if they 
were charging on a foe, to the manifest amuse- 
ment of the placid traders, who regard them se- 
renely from their upper windows. In her palmy 
days, when Smyrna was one of the wealthiest 
and most warlike cities of the East, and a rich 
prize to be striven for by Turks and Christians, 
martial law would have been quite natural, but 
in the pipi ¢ times of peace, when the Turks 
hold undisputed sway over the city, the real 
reason for this display of force is probably that 
desire to make the most of the brief authority 
with which they are clothed which is natural to 
all Orientals. Smyrna, however, is a curious 
old place, the glory of which is departed, but 
which is none the less interesting to antiquarians. 
Its origin is lost in antiquity; it is one of the cities 
which contend for the honor of having been the 
birth-place of Homer. With more certainty it 
may claim that of having been the seat of one of 
the seven churches mentioned in the book of Rev- 
elation, with Polycarp as its first bishop. The 
city is situated on the Gulf of Smyrna, two hun- 
dred and ten miles south-southwest of Constan- 
tinople. According to Herodotus, it was founded 
by the Molians, who held it until 688 B.c., when it 
became the thirteenth city of the Ionian League. 
In the year 627 B.c. it was destroyed by a Lydian 
king, and lay in ruins for four hundred years, 
when it was rebuilt by Antigonus and Lysima- 
chus, the successors of Alexander the Great, and 
became the largest and richest city of Asia Minor. 
Thenceforward its fortunes were various: it fell 
a prey again and again to armies, earthquakes, 
and conflagrations, and was passed from hand to 
hand by Romans, Greeks, Turks, Genoese, and 
Tartars, until, early in the fifteenth century, it 
became finally the property of the Turks, in 
whose hands it has since remained, and who now 
form the greatest part of its population. At the 
present time Smyrna has about one hundred and 
fifty thousand inhabitants, Turks, Greeks, Jews, 
Armenians, and Franks. Its trade is still con- 
siderable, and it exports large quantities of fruit, 
oil, silk, cotton, opium, and other commodities. 
It is an unhealthy city, being subject to ravages 
of the plague, and is now and then devastated by 
its old enemy, an earthquake. ‘The streets are 
*narrow and dirty, the Frankish or European 
quarter alone being clean and salubrious. A 
eave is still pointed out in the vicinity where 
Homer is said to have written his poems, though 
the legend is doubtful. 








A SEQUESTERED LETTER. 


By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
September 21, 1878. 

EAREST and Darkest of Ravens,—I have 
done it! You said I couldn’t; but I did. 

And I—TI have done a great deal more! You 
haven't the least notion what I mean, though ; 
and while you were comfortably drifting south- 
ward to the palms and perfumes of the West In- 
dian Keys, you thought of me going my eternal 
round from school-bell to school-bell, drilling my 
dunces, trimming my birch, home at night tired 
out, up in the morning tired out, beginning to 
doctor my throat, having aches in my back and 
loathings in my heart—and all for a dollar a day! 
You thought of me in this place I never leave, ex- 
cept for the annual excursion into Boston, which 
is such an excitement to me—to me who have 
never seen Niagara, never seen Newport, never 
seen & mountain, never seen any thing but this 
little country town among the meadows, and who 
gave you back in dudgeon the hundred-dollar 
bill you surreptitiously sent me to take a vacation 
with, and said I could take the loveliest trip in 
the world for less than twenty-five dollars. You 
said I couldn't. You said that since two hun- 
dred and sixty dollars for board and laundress 
left only ninety for clothes, I couldn’t manage 
even the twenty-five. ButIdid. And I'll tell 
you how. Pinching here and saving there and 
going without every where, to get a new gown— 
a Japanese silk, price thirty dollars, to be made 
by myself, and to be married in! I went with- 
out the Japanese silk, for, having quarreled with 
Ralph Wolverman, I couldn't marry him, and I 
had my thirty dollars in hand. I never should 
want another wedding dress, for now I never 
should marry any body, and I—oh, it’s dreadful 
to put it in black and white !—I—I did love him 
with my whole soul, and if it would have done 
any good to tell him that I only took Howard 
Hall’s arm for mischief, I would have said so. 
Bot be flared up like a bonfire when I turned at 
the gate and saw him following. And I felt that 
# man couldn't take such deadly offense at a tri- 
fle unless he wanted to be rid of one; and when 
ho had said his say I snatched the ring from my 
“anger and dropped it into his hand. But, oh! 
when I remembered with what tender words, 
with what a long and tender kiss he put that ring 
on my hand—well, I cried myself to sleep that 
night! | But I said that he should never know 
it. I needn't have troubled myself, thoigh, for 
he left town next day. And then you came, and 
guessed and scolded and sent me that surrepti- 
tious money to go out of town myself. If I gave 
it back, it wasn’t because I didn’t mean to go; 
for when I found that Miss Brenton and her 





cousin and Mrs, Johns were going, and knew the 
cost, and that the railroads had put their fares 
for September at half price, why, I went too. 

And now where have I been? Well, to save 
guessing, I have been in the Blue. Yes, I have 
—been in the Blue, above the rainbows, in the 
middle of the clouds, and where the snow-storms 
are born! And I didn’t go in a balloon, either. 
You think there is no railroad to the Blue? 
You forget the Celestial Railroad. Now you 
think I am out of my head. Then I must ex- 
plain: I have been in the White Mountains, [ 
—a poor little beggar of a school-ma’am, who a 
year ago would sooner have expected Cinder- 
ella’s coach, and who thought it took hundreds 
for the trip—have taken the trip, have camped 
on the Delectable Hills, and seen visions! 

I have crowded four days so full that they 
seem four weeks; for I went to North Conway 
on Wednesday morning, and got back here Sat- 
urday night, and went to the Cathedral, to Di- 
ana’s Baths, Artist’s Falls, and the Echo Lake 
on one day; about the village, and through 
Fryeburg, in Maine, to Jockey Cap, the next 
day; to Crawford’s, through the Notch, the fol- 
lowing day; and up Mount Kearsarge on horse- 
back, and home, the last day ; and all for—how 
much? For twenty-one dollars and forty-two 
cents. How do you call that for low? J call it 
miraculous. For we had the best of fare, the 
kindest of landlords, and ate as if we had never 
had any thing before and never expected to 
have any thing again; were in the carriage al- 
most every moment, and had immeasurable pleas- 
ure. Oh, Iam sohappy! I went so wretched! 
You think a lovely landscape will cure most men- 
tal ails—but wait till I tell you how it cured 
mine. 

At first, delightful as it was, it seemed only 
keener misery; for, I may as well say it, I 
missed him so. If he had been there it would 
have been enchantment. I wanted him at ev- 
ery turn—nothing is perfect unless he admires 
it with me. And sometimes the trouble would 
shut out the hills themselves. Yet lovers are 
a plague, you know. Had he been there he 
would have thought it too long a drive to the 
Notch and back in one day, for it is fifty-six 
miles ; and I know he would not let me ride up 
Kearsarge, for it is appalling. But I did, mad- 
am! I was frightened out of my wits when the 
horse went walking over bare stone, all but 
straight up and down, and wet with the rain of 
the day before that was still running over it, and 
with Heaven knows what off the edge ten feet 
away! Yet it wasn’t so tremendous to any body 
but a coward. But, here, I’m telling you noth- 
ing—for there’s a story in it, a real story. Do 
be patient. You said you didn’t blame Ralph; 
you said I didn’t deserve him; you said I never 
could win him back; you said no twenty-five 
dollars would take me to the White Mountains. 
But I have been at the White Mountains, and 
for less money; and you'll see, before I get 
through, that what you said isn’t of the least 
consequence, So there, dear! 

You’ve no idea what rapture it was as the soft 
hills came out on the railway journey, with the 
blue haze at their bases and the light on their 
summits. They seemed like spirits just reveal- 
ed; I couldn’t believe that they had always been 
there. For a little while I forgot Ralph and my 
loneliness and my trouble. Of course, after that 
four hours’ travel, I had a headache, the car was 
so vilely ventilated. But I never give up. I lay 
down while the rest were tracing the White Horse 
on the ledge and getting their bearings ; and then 
we all climbed into a wagon with Mr. Aaron 
Leader, who drove us (and who boarded us from 
Wednesday to Saturday on the fat of the Jand for 
four dollars and seventeen cents apiece. Do you 
want a schedule of expenses? Here it is, with 
the affidavit : 





I might have done without Kearsarge, but when 
it came to the point I couldn’t resist; and, oh! I 
am so glad I didn’t! There is a curious infatu- 
ation about this mountain-climbing business ; it 
is such an easy and physical surmounting of dif- 
ficulties ; it gratifies so the longing for broader 
horizons! ‘This is a long parenthesis; but it is 
all so interesting to me that I feel as if the least 
incidents were the greatest things that had ever 
happened in the history of the universe). 

We saw the intervales that first afternoon, 
looking like the places where the souls clad in 
white wandered_with the gold harps after they 
had crossed the bridge, in Mirza’s dream; and 
we forded the Saco uncounted times—the last 
time at Macmillan’s Ford, when it was quite dark 
—and we only heard the waters rushing about 
us. The morning of the day we came away it 
was so swollen from rain that fording in the same 
places was impossible. My headache soon found 
it was best to be off; and we tossed pennies to 
the little girls that ran out to open gates for us, 
and we frolicked like little girls ourselves in the 
water of Diana's Baths, and we knelt in he sliad- 
ow of the Cathedral’s arch—they’ve half ruined 
things with their sentimental names—and we 
were in great glee when at sunset we reached 
Echo Lake, shut in with its lofty walls. I thought 
it must be like some famous Scotch loch; and 
when at my hallooing of a pibroch an echo far 
off in the shaggy recesses answered me, a strange 
echo, like a voice, but not like mine—like a voice 
I knew—then something of either awe or trouble 
overcame and sobered me, and I was glad to 
hurry back to our late tea at the little Orient. 
Half the night I was seeing the afternoon’s pic- 
tures—the pictures of Mount Washington in the 
azure distance, with its bright sharp outlines 
shining on the sky. It was lucky for me that 
we did see it so, for otherwise 1 should have 








been sadly disappointed. You had told me of 
rainbows in the grass, and things in general that 
I didn’t see till that serene and brilliant peak 
suddenly stood before me, Alp-like, and far away 
in the soft purples and golds, and I thrilled to its 
bare beauty. 

I sha’n't take time to tell of Thursday’s woods, 
nor the hour in Mr. Champney’s studio, where, 
just from the freshness of the intervales and the 
purple and rose and gold of the mountains, I 
had expected to find only pallid shadows on the 
bold canvases daring to display themselves in the 
face of their subject, but where I was deliciously 
disappointed ; nor of the drive to Jockey Cap, 
where we got garnets and isinglass, and saw the 
legendary Lovell’s Pond, and went through Frye- 
burg, that perfection of a village, so white and 
clean and neighborly, and no soul in sight but a 
butcher's cart! I shall fly to Friday morning 
for the rest of my story. Yes, it is a story, too! 
Not a bit of an itinerary. 

We were up at five that morning, breakfasted, 
and were off at last for the Blue, that distant 
Blue that had been beckoning us ever since we 
caught sight of the Ossipee range. There was 
a pale sunrise, with mist streaming round the 
mountain-sides ; we were doubtful what the day 
was to bring forth—oh, I will tell you what it 
brought forth to me! But all the men we met 
said there was no chance of rain. Handsome 
men, those New Hampshire men: but they don’t 
know the weather. So on we went, passing the 
houses of Jackson and Upper Bartlett, where the 
people were just stirring, and pitying them be- 
cause they were not going with us. How rosy 
the air was! and what spirits we were in! Miss 
Brenton’s cousin sang all the way. And now 
the mist wrapped us, and now it lifted, and let 
out immense landscapes below or huge mountains 
round us that were bewilderingly beautiful; and 
presently out came the sun, slanting every where 
in all sorts of colors, and we drove through such 
forests, over such streams, along such gullies— 
there, it’s no use! Oh, just to be again in those 
woods, the long narrow road slowly lifting up 
and up as far as eye could see, the green and 
gold woven across it in one everlasting arch, and 
now and then a red or yellow tree flaming like 
a torch! By-and-by we reached Eagle Cliff, 
where full-grown maples, red as the Burning 
Bush, far up in its clefts looked like tufts of 
scarlet leaves. ‘‘ Now we are in the genuine 
White Mountains,” said Mr. Leader. And their 
great sides closed round us every Where. Not 
beautiful any longer, but getting terrible, bris- 
@jing with their black forests, and almost hostile, 
so huge and frowning they were. They seemed 
to move among themselves, to heave a shoulder 
or a flank, like enormous beasts of a primitive 
era: I listened to hear them bellow! In the 
midst of them we came on a quaint stone build- 
ing with countless gables for slipping off the 
snow, with Venetian windows and luxurious cur- 
tains. You may be sure the girls began roman- 
cing at once. My romancing, I felt, was done. 
** Are we in the Notch now ?” we asked, as things 
grew grander and fearfuler about us. Yes, we 
were. Well, the Notch is a great experience. 
“Oh, how dark and dismal!” we cried, in a 
breath. ‘‘It would be enough to make you hang 
yourself to think of living here.” 

**That Willey House stood in the middle of 
a plain,” said Mr. Leader, ‘‘ when the side of 
the mountain behind it moved out, and Mount 
Webster with it, and pushed the land along so 
far that it divided the bed of the Saco twenty 
miles away.” 

“Look at that gap in the mountain!” cried 
Mrs. Johns. 

**TIt is where the slice fell out,” said Mr. 
Leader. 

** And I don’t see any thing to hinder its hap- 
pening again!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Girls! girls! 
don’t be long, for I can’t bear to stay here a 
minute. Look at that Irishwoman at the door! 
Could any thing point the darkness and horror 
more sharply? Oh! how I pity her, the child of 
such a jocund race, shut into this living tomb!” 
So we hurried back, as she kept this sort of thing 
going. I the first of all, for something had terri- 
fied me more than the rude hard earth and its 
shadows. In the dark corners of that house I 
thought I saw a face I knew, and I ran to the 
wagon, as if it were a ghost. ‘Then we passed 
Dismal Pool, feet and feet below us, and came 
where the way is narrowest, and the wall rises 
close above on either side—oh, magnificent and 
awful! ‘* And this is the Gate of the Notch,” 
says Mr. Leader; ‘‘and there now is the Craw- 
ford House.” 

**Do you feel all the emotions?” asked Miss 
Brenton. 

** And a thousand more!” I answered. And 
all at once the wide green plateau opened, with its 
white and spacious mansion, and there was such 
a sense of room and relief and rest that we knew 
how the gloom and grandeur had oppressed us, 
and when we looked down from Mount Willard 
there was nothing for us to do but to burst out 
crying. 

‘* How it doubles up the sumptuoasness of 
things to have them here in this barbaric wilder- 
ness!” said Miss Brenton, as we went into the 
Crawford House, and found every thing there 
white and gilt and scarlet, while every thing out- 
side was so black and gaunt. 

**And how delightful it is to see the stages 
and horses, and feel free from that hateful rail- 
road!” cried Mrs. Johns. ‘‘ To feel as though 
it were a hvadred years ago!” 

*“*Short freedom,” said Mr. Leader. ‘‘ It’s 
coming in another year. Blasted and surveyed 
and built half-way already. If you ever want 
to take this drive again, you'll have to do it next 
summer.” 

As for me, I was in a dream, and I feel afraid 
now that I shall wake up! 

The mists had gathered again as we left the 
Notch, and we clustered about a fire of huge 





fogs in that splendid drawing-room, where the 
flames were fairly wallowing up the vast chim- 
ney, and after a rest of a few hours we turned 
about—Mrs. Johns in a nip for fear the darkness 
and rain would set in. Miss Brenton’s neuralgia 
had set in already, though; so we got some hot 
whisky, half of which she drank; we put on all 
the wraps, pinned our water-proofs about us, the 
sides of the carriage were down, and with Miss 
Brenton between her cousin and Mrs. Johns on 
the back seat, and Mr. Leader and me on the 
front, we took the rest of the whisky with us, 
and set off, gay as a crew of Bacchanalians. I 
thought getting wet through would be a cheap 
price for having that front seat all the way back. 
And I was sure it was going to lift. Lift! It 
came down in one gush, like the old original del- 
uge, slap in our faces. But we made the best 
of it—-we sang and joked and laughed, even Miss 
Brenton turning her pain to fun, and were a jol- 
ly carriageful as we trundled along; and after 
it was too dark to see each other’s faces, Miss 
Brenton’s cousin recited poetry by the yard meas- 
ure. It rained rivers and the wind rose, and it 
was twilight when we repassed the gabled house 
of romance. Mr. Leader said he knew every 
inch of the way, though, and where I saw no de- 
clivity at all he would put on his brake and steady 
his horses. The streams that had been nearly 
dry when we went up had suddenly become tor- 
rents; the Silver Cascade and the Flume Cascade 
had shot out of the sky and fallen beside us in 
foaming splendor long ago. But now the gray 
horse looked like a puddle, and the leaders like 
a bush in the road, and presently neither of them 
was even to be guessed at, and then it was awe- 
some—the more as I divined that the brake at 
last was broken, and expected we would be dash- 
ed into the raging rivers at every bridge we met, 
and there was no end of bridges. 

It was entirely dark when a voice hailed us out 
of the darkness, a strangely familiar voice—two 
voices. We pulled up, and a couple of wayfar- 
ers asked if we had room for them. Mr. Lead- 
er’s heart is made of something soft; he couldn’t 
say no to a dog on such a night, he said, tired as 
his horses were; so he half buried one of the 
wayfarers under the back seat, and gave the oth- 
er a place beside himself, and we began to spin 
along again. 

** You are very kind,” said the stranger at his 
side, tucking the wet robe about him; and my 
heart gave a great plunge. It was a familiar 
voice indeed! ‘‘ We are walking through the 
mountains, and my friend is too tired to take 
another step. He would have dropped directly. 
I hope you stowed him securely, for he is asleep 
now, I'll be bound !” 

**He’s all right,” said Mr. Leader. ‘‘ But 
how’s this? You passed through to go the whole 
round, and what are you back for? You can't 
have gone farther than the Notch.” 

“*So you know me, then ?” 

**T’d know that voice in a thousand.” 

Ah, I knew it too ; and it set me trembling as 
all the wind and rain had failed to do. 

**T had news that turned me back,” he said, 
shortly. ‘I hope I've not robbed your compan- 
ion of the robe?” 

** She’s all right,” said Mr. Leader. J couldn't 
have spoken ; I was getting half beside myself. 
There he was, with only an arms-length between 
us, and it might have been eternal leagues, we 
were so far apart. And I could only tell that it 
wasn't all rain pouring down my face because it 
was so salt. 

Presently they began their songs and chorus- 
es again, and one after one, he with them,.gave 
their story and their roundelay, and then clam- 
ored that it was my turn; and when they insist- 
ed, I would have bitten out my tongue sooner 
than be silent. Yet, if you'll believe it, out of 
all my scores of songs the solitary thing I could 
call up was a verse of Ralph Wolverman’s. It 
wouldn’t do to keep still, and I was reckless, and 
I sang it. As I sang it, though, I forgot myself, 
it was so exquisite ; and I sang with all my soul, 
feeling the night and the mountains and the sor- 
row about me; and I thought that at any rate, 
as he must know me now, he would hear it as if 
I asked that he might hold the dead in peace- 
ful memory. ‘‘By George!” said Mr. Leader, 
‘these old hills never heard such playing with 
their echoes before.” But neither Ralph nor I 
spoke again till suddenly a light in some window 
sparkled before us. 

‘* Here’s my place,” said he. ‘I'm greatly 
your debtor, Sir. Hollo, here, Arnold!” and 
he pulled his companion from under the seat. 
‘** Good-night, fair ladies!” he cried, and plunged 
into the pitchy blackness; and we were dashing 
and splashing on again, reaching home before 
midnight, to find an apotheosized hot supper, 
and to have our wet clothes taken away. And 
I couldn’t sleep for excitement, and Miss Bren- 
ton couldn't for pain. 

Well, the next morning was clear as any jewel. 
We were to leave at two, but had time for Kear- 
sarge. I thought it the best thing I could do, and 
so Miss Brenton’s cousin and I undertook it— 
and a dainty being she was, with her bright tints, 
picking her way along on her horse through the 
savage scene. I wore a water-proof, and looked 
like a nun on my mouse-colored mare. Perched 
so loftily, we saw the landscape open and close 
round us, and still ascended places that seemed 
inaccessible till we were there. A rod or two from 
the top I tried the foot-climbing. It was straight 
up in the air but for the winding round the hill ; 
and as the guide went on with Miss Brenton’s 
cousin, I was afraid I should lose him, and hur- 
ried, with no idea of what I did, till I could not go 
another step, and fell on the rock, with my lungs 
scalded. ‘The whole mountain can’t be so hard 
as that little perpendicular bit. But presently I 
began to look about me—and what a view it was! 
not for pictures, but effects. Far off there was the 
dim sea, and there were half-guessed sails, and 
winding streams and lakes and intervales; but the 
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real things were the dappled mountains under- 
neath and all around. I seemed to be in a sort 
of basin whose walls rose to the sky; nothing but 
range beyond range of mountain-tops—a sea, an 
absolute sea, billow after billow of purple and 
misty green and deep blue; a world of huge, huge 
waves, now the mist smoking up from them, and 
now the sun gilding every crest. And down came 
a storm sweeping from Mount Washington, and 
some snow-flakes fell, and then some rain, and 
there were clouds under my feet. Then the edge 
of a dun hill turned vividly green, and that green- 
ness crept toward me, and behind it crept a ray 
of gold and of rose-color and of tender azure, 
and the complete rainbow moved across the hill- 
sides till it spanned a whole horizon of them. 
There was my rainbow in the grass after all, 
brilliant and perfect and broad as the hills, till 
the sun sucked it up. And, looking at it, sud- 
denly I could see nothing for the tears, and I 
cried out, ‘*Oh, why am [ sorry for any thing, 
when there is such beauty as this in the world!” 

‘It is I who must be the sorry one,” said a 
hoarse tone in my ear; and then an arm was 
round me, and I turned to see Ralph’s face close 
beside my own, that beautiful dark face of his, 
with its glowing eyes, oh! more beautiful to me 
than any sight on earth, And—and you know 
the rest very well! 

So I never quite went up the top of Kearsarge. 
And when Miss Brenton’s cousin came down, 
which she did, with somebody she had found up 
there, before we had said ten words, she opened 
her blue eyes in amazement to see me sitting 
there with that arm across my shoulder. But 
Ralph put me in the saddle without a word, and 
we began to go down too. ‘To go down? My 
heart was so light, it seemed as though I should 
go up. Oh, what a different descending from 
theclimbing! But in a moment or two, though 
Ralph was beside me, I found the way was fear- 
ful, stepping down gigantic stairs on horseback ; 
one cautious foot planted, a pause, and ths oth- 
ers gathering and following ; and it was all trust- 
ing to a brute intelligence, while a wind blew out 
of the hollows of the sky fit to sweep one off the 
saddle. Miss Brenton’s cousin grew so fright- 
ened that she could not stay on her horse, and 
had to be lifted off; but I clung like grim death : 
I knew I could do what other women had done, 
though I ignominiously clutched the pommel till 
my hand was lame; and what the mouse-color- 
ed mare thought of me I can’t say! It seemed 
as if every moment was going to be my last, till 
I looked at Ralph walking at my bridle, lost in 
thought, and then I felt—I felt I didn’t care so 
long as he went too! He was very silent during 
that dreadful part of the descent, but when we 
were in the woods at last beneath Prospect Ledge, 

uite by ourselves, and in the sweet stillness of 
the leaves and sunbeams, he checked the mare 
and leaned across her neck, looking up at me. 
** Did you suppose I didn’t know who it was last 
night when I stopped the wagon?” said he. ‘I 
saw you in the Willey House. And I felt then 
that I couldn't live another day in that way, and 
turned my friend to the right-about. I deter- 
mined that before you left this place you should 
be my wife!” 

And I? Well, there was the two-o’clock train, 
and I couldn’t keep it waiting; and it was a min- 
ister walking beside Miss Brenton’s cousin, and— 
Oh, you dear old Raven, who said I couldn’t go 
to the White Mountains for twenty-five dollars, 
and said I couldn't win my lover back again, 
the name I sign to this is a different name from 
the one by which you used to know me; it was 
given to me in the White Mountains: it is that 
of Mrs. Ralph Wolverman! 





MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS. 


HE great hot springs of Gardiner’s River, a 

fine illustration of which will be found on 
page 629, form one of the most notable features 
of the magnificent Yellowstone National Park, 
set apart by act of Congress, March 1, 1872, as 
a pleasure-ground for the people. ‘The tract of 
land thus appropriated comprises an area of fifty- 
five by sixty-five miles in the northwest corner 
of Wyoming and southwest corner of Montana 
Territories, and embraces the wonderful cafons 
of the Yellowstone River; Yellowstone Lake, 
with an area of 330 square miles; mountain 
ranges from ten to twelve thousand feet in height, 
of volcanic origin; and a series of geysers and 
hot springs which are almost unparalleled. Of 
all the marvelous scenery which recent explora- 
tions have brought to light in the weird regions 
of the Rocky Mountains none surpasses the won- 
ders of nature that are crowded in this territory 
which has: happily become the property of the 
nation. 

Gardiner’s River, which is a small tributary 
of the Yellowstone, lies entirely within the Ter- 
ritory of Wyoming. ‘The: hot springs upon it 
are situated in a rocky gorge, the walls of which 
rise to an altitude of 1285 feet above the river, 
A few of the springs are on a level with the riv- 
er, but the greater number of them ar@distributed 
among fourteen terraces, the lowest of which is 
528 and the highest 7035 feet above the river 
level. The principal springs are found on the 
first ten terraces, where are the hottest springs. 
A constant change, however, is going on in these 
volcanic sources, and every year some die out 
and others are formed. The springs vary in 
size from geyser-like tubes and little pools three 
or four inches in diameter, which can only be 
found by searching among the grass, to real lakes 
a hundred feet in diameter. They are almost 
fairy-like in beauty, with their water, of an in- 
describably exquisite sapphire hue, contained in 
dazzling limestone basins resembling marble, half 
hidden among the green grass, and contrasting 
with the many-tinted rocks for which the cafions 
of the Yellowstone are famed, while the pearly 
beads and beautiful stalactite processes formed 





by the dripping from one basin into another give 
an added glory to the scene. The temperature 
of the springs varies from 92° to 162° Fahrenheit. 
One of them is described as being located so 
near a stream of cold water that the fisherman, 
without changing his seat, can cast his line into 
the boiling water, and cook in five minutes the 
fish he has caught in the river. For the explora- 
tion of this territory much credit is due the United 
States geologist, Professor Hayden, whose care- 
ful surveys and graphic descriptions have done so 
much to introduce this new region to the public 
knowledge. 





CAP-A-PIE. 
See illustration on page 628. 
Armep cap-a-pie, the knights of ancient story 
Their deeds of prowess waged the fair before; 
And proudly trooping from the field of glory, 
The gage d’amour upon their helmets wore. 


Time sped ; yet still survived the custom olden 
t Floral Game or in the Court of Love; 
Still claimed the knight his meed from beauty golden, 
While Cupid smiled the bloodless lists above. 


Changed yet again the scene. Chivalric duty 
No more calls combatants to war’s alarms, 

No longer bids the bard imperious beauty 
With glowing verse to celebrate her charms, 


Still cap-a-pie before his being’s charmer 
Behold the preux chevalier duty-bound, 

Clad in these later ages’ silken armor, 
Bending in adoration to the ground. 


So changed in Hesiod’s verse advancing ages— 
The Iron Era sped to Brass of old; ? 
Be it in knightly deeds or poet-pages, 
Love’s age is ever still the Age of Gold. 


Sweet aurum priscum! Ages yet unending 
Shall multiply the offices of love; 

Shall see the knight at feet of beauty bending, 
While Cupid smiles the deathless pact above. 








GEORGE ELIOT’S SAYINGS. 


FROM “SILAS MARNER.” 


F there is an angel who records the sorrows of 

men as well as their sins, he knows how many 

and deep are the sorrows that spring from false 
ideas for which no man is culpable. 


It is seldom that the miserable can help re- 
garding their misery as a wrong inflicted by 
those who are less miserable. 


The sense of security more frequently springs 
from habit than from conviction, and for this 
reason it often subsists after such a change in 
the conditions as might have been expected to 
suggest alarm, The lapse of time during which 
a given event has not happened is, in this logic 
of habit, constantly alleged as a reason why the 
event should never happen even when the lapse 
of time is precisely the added condition which 
makes the event imminent. A man will tell 
you that he has worked in a mine for forty years 
unhurt by an accident as a reason why he should 
apprehend no danger, though the roof is begin- 
ning to sink ; and it is often observable that the 
older a man gets the more difficult it is to him 
to retain a believing conception of his own death. 





A man falling into dark waters seeks a mo- 
mentary footing even on sliding stones. 





Every man’s work, pursued steadily, tends to 
become an end in itself, and so to bridge over 
the loveless chasms of his life. 





The vindication of the loved object is the best 
balm affection can find for its wounds: ‘* A man 
must have so much on his mind,” is the belief 
by which a wife often supports a cheerful face 
under rough answers and unfeeling words. 








THE NIGHT AFTER THE FAIR. 
“The end of a feast is —_— than the beginning of a 
Tay.” 


ITCHCROFT FAIR is held on Pitchcroft 
Hill, which lies just at the edge of Pitch- 
croft Park. It was a great fair once, but. has 
declined of late years, so that the respectable in- 
habitants of Pitchcroft—where villas are spring- 
ing up, and parks are being cut up into building 
land—are trying to put it down as a nuisance. 
It is still a great day for the country-side, how- 
ever; farmers, hinds, and servant-maids resort 
to it from far and near. It is a good pitch for 
itinerant vagabonds of all descriptions, and shows 
and whirligigs and similar amusements find there 
the opportunity for a good harvest. 

One fair-day a tall, good-looking young fel- 
low, dressed in a respectable velveteen suit, with 
a light straw hat on his head bound by a very 
faded blue ribbon, his face as brown as a nut, 
and his eyes of a steely blue, steady and clear, 
was making his way up the hill—a plump, come- 
ly-looking young woman leaning on his arm, and 
a rosy-cheeked fat little boy, in a scarlet frock 
and big straw hat with faded blue feather, hang- 
ing to the young woman’s skirt. 

These are Harry Smith, the keeper on the 
Pitchcroft estate, his wife and boy. He is not 
one of your grand head-keepers, with a score or 
more of underlings, but a plain working keeper, 
under a plain old English squire, neither more 
nor less. His wife Hannah was the daughter of 
one Ebenezer Brown, an elderly shoe-maker, and 
also a local preacher of some little repute in the 
neighborhood. She had been thought by her fa- 
ther’s friends to have demeaned herself sadly by 
marrying a godless gamekeeper, and the village 
saints looked coldly upon her in consequence, 
while her father came to see her stealthily, for 
he and his son-in-law had quarreled fiercely, and 





young Smith had forbidden the old man to dark- 
en his doors any more. 

** You won't stay long, Harry ?” said Hannah, 
looking up at him beseechingly with her soft 
brown eyes. ‘You'll come back with me and 
Tommy, dear, won’t you?” 

“Oh, never fear,” carelessly; “I'll have a 
turn at the knockemdowns, and one glass of ale 
in the booth, and then I’m your man.” 

Smith lounged indolently through the press 
and throng, clearing a path for himself and his 
belongings with easy insolent force. Presently 
he came to an open space close by the park rail- 
ings, where a brown-faced man had set up his 
knockemdowns. ‘The heavy thud of the sticks 
as they struck against the canvas screen, the 
provocative yells of the attendants, and the hoarse 
cries and laughter of the rustic patrons of the 
game—these noises and the whir of the fiving 
sticks struck terror into the heart of Master 
Tommy, and he began to roar lustily and to 
cling to his father’s gaiters, as if to drag him 
from the scene of danger. 

‘*Take the boy away, Nanny,” said Smith, 
hastily. ‘*I hate to hear him roar like that ; 
and just you hook it off home if you can’t enjoy 
yourself and look pleasant.” 

Hannah took up the boy into her arms, trying 
to pacify him, and walked slowly away with an 
air of resigned melancholy. She didn’t go very 
far, however, but took her place on a little knoll 
that commanded a view of the fair and of the 
place where her husband was standing. Harry 
was an excellent shot, with steady hand and clear 
cold eye, and not only a good shot with the gun, 
but at quoits, at bowls, at skittles. Whatever 
required coolness and steadiness Harry excelled 
at. The knockemdowns had no chance with 
him. Every shot brought down a cocoa-nut— 
and even in their cheapest form, and in the most 
wholesale way, cocoa-nuts are not to be had for 
six a penny, which was the tariff of shots. After 
every batch of shots Harry would gather up his 
half-dozen cocoa-nuts, and stalk off chuckling to 
the park railings, where he deposited his burden, 
and came back quietly and steadily, walking up 
and down for a while in front of his mark before 
he essayed to fire again. 

The gypsy-looking man almost foamed at the 
mouth with suppressed rage and indignation at 
finding himself thus hardly used; his bag of 
cocoa-nuts was almost empty, his pouch scantily 
replenished with coppers. At last he plucked up 
the sticks in a rage, bundled together his bats 
and the poor remains of his cocoa-nuts, and left 
the ground amidst the jeers and laughter of the 
spectators. 

**T'll see ye yet,” he shouted, defiantly, at 
Smith, ‘‘at a game that ain't played so easy.” 

Harry, elated at having broken the bank, 
strolled away, escorted by a few friends, toward 
the drinking booth, and here Hannah lost sight 
of him. She waited anxiously for a long time. 
He did not re-appear. ‘‘ He won’t come home 
now,” she said to herself, sighing bitterly, ‘* and 
Tommy wants his tea.” She must gohome. At 
the outskirts of the fair her attention was attract- 
ed by certain familiar sounds—a loud nasal voice 
reciting certain words, and then a peal of har- 
mony. As a counterpoise to the evil influences 
of the fair, some good souls. her father at the 
head, had extemporized a religious service. 

There they were, gathered in a little knot in 
the centre of a circle hard and irreverent; two or 
three bony, resolute women with thick ankles, 
some thin-faced sallow men with long beards, 
about her father, a white-bearded benevolent- 
looking man, and they were singing a hymn with 
much unction. Dick, her brother, a fine-look- 
ing, fiery-spirited young fellow, in a white blouse, 
stood a little apart from the circle, as if half 
ashamed of what was going on. Presently they 
all went down on their knees on the sward, hold- 
ing by the handles of their umbrellas, and some 
fervent volunteer delivered a prayer. 

While they were in this position a sudden rush 
was made bya party of young men who had just 
issued from the drinking booth ; joining hands, 
they parted the crowd before them, and rushed 
in upon the circle of worshipers, whom they scat- 
tered right and left. Hannah saw her father 
hustled to the ground; then her brother Dick, 
white with passion, stepped forward and deliv- 
ered a blow at the ringleader of the disturbance. 
The blow went straight home, and the tall fellow 
bit the grass; the crowd parted on either side 
for an instant, gathering in thicker next moment 
on the man struck down; in that instant Han- 
nah recognized her husband’s face as that of the 
fallen man, 

He rose next minute, and looked about him 
with ferocious, gleaming eyes. Hannah trem- 
bled. Dick was but a stripling, and muscle and 
sinew were undeveloped, while Harry was a stur- 
dy son of Anak, built up of steel and iron wire. 
But there was the chance that he did not find 
out who struck the blow. 

The joyful strains of the persecuted saints soon 
uprose from another part of the grounds, and 
this time they met with no interruption. Har- 
ry, sobered by his fall, looked at his father and 
brother in law with dark suspicion, but he seem- 
ed to be uncertain of his man, and after glaring 
at the people in the newly formed ring for sev- 
eral minutes, he strode hastily away. 

Hannah went home sorrowfully enough. Now 
that Harry had broken loose, there was no saying 
where he would stop, and at such times her in- 
fluence over him was altogether lost. She dread- 
ed his home-coming, the strong unbridled man 
inflamed with drink, a very savage in his cups, 
although at other times he was good and kind, 
«> far as in him lay. 

Before night-fall her father came in and seated 





himself wearily on the settle in the huge open | 


chimney. 

“You mustn't stay, father,” said Hannah, put- 
ting her arm round his neck, ‘‘He might be 
home any minute.” 


| 
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** Nay, he’s fast enough,” said old Brown, with 
a sigh ; then, after a pause, ‘* Did you hear of his 
upsetting God's servants this blessed day, he and 
a lot of wild young sinners ?” 

**T saw it all, father,” said Hannah, ‘‘ and I 
grieved for you and Dick.” 

** What! did you see Dick ?” cried Ebenezer, 
with a momentary glow of pride. ‘* Ay, he smote 
the Philistine rarely; but it was sinful too. I 
reproved him, Nanny. ‘Turn thy other cheek, 
Dick,’ I said, ‘to the smiter.’ But it’s little use 
saying aught to Dick,” with a sigh. 

** But he’s a fine lad too, is Dick,” said Han- 
nah, her face lighted up with sisterly pride. ‘If 
he were as good as he’s bonny.” 

Ebenezer groaned and shook his head. ‘‘ That's 
what I’ve come toyou about, Nanny—about Dick's 
goings on. He’s got into bad company, dear, and 
I fear he’s going wrong altogether.” 

**What sort of bad company, father?” said 
Hannah, with a blush. ‘ Do you mean girls, 
father ?” 

‘* Not as I've found out yet,” said Ebenezer ; 
**but bad young fellows from Hightown—sport- 
ing, poaching, godless men. There were a lot 
of them at the fair, and from what I overheard 
I fancy that some of them are urging Henry 
Smith to drink, and that they mean to sweef 
Squire Courthope’s covers to-night.” 

** But Dick isn’t among ’em,” said Hannah, 
half crying. ‘‘ Why, father, if such a thing as 
that happened, Harry would lose his place and 
his character; and then what would become of 
Tommy and me?” . 

Ebenezer shook his head mournfully. ‘‘ Eh,” 
he said, ‘‘ it’s a bad job altogether, when it comes 
to the sinful pleasures of the world, and marrying 
them that minister unto them—a daughter of 
Zion in the tents of the Jebuzites.” 

** Come, father,” said Hannah, sharp!” ‘don’t 
you make all the squire’s shooting boots—ay, «..4 
my lady’s dancing pumps too ? 
any thing about Harry’s trade. 
get a living, folk like us.” 

** Well, well, my daughter,” sighed Brown; 
**if nothing worse come of it, well, well.” 

** Worse ‘ll come of it,” said Hannah, going to 
the door and looking out, ‘‘if Harry come home 
and find thee here. Do go, father,” she said, 
entreatingly, ‘‘ and lock up Dick as soon as you 
get home.” 

** Ay, that’s easier said than done,” grumbled 
Brown, getting upon his feet and preparing to 
depart ; ‘‘ there’s ne er a lock in my house ‘ll hold 
him. Good-night, love.” 

As soon as her father had gone, Hannah set to 
work to get every thing ready for her husband’s 
return. She undressed the boy in readiness for 
bed, she hung the huge kettle on the rack over 
the blazing fire, she brought out a cold pie from 
the pantry, and set out the jug in readiness for 
the master’s ale. All this forethought would 
not save her, she knew, from her husband's fierce 
wrath ; but she would care for nothing if Harry 
came back in appearance sober, able to go out 
with his gun and watch the covers. For any 
thing to happen, and Harry to be found drunk 
and incapable, would be ruin to the household. 
Her work done, Hannah sat down on a low stuol 
in front of the fire to think. There was a glo- 
rious fire of wood, blazing and flickering, lighting 
up the room with ruddy glow. The kettle sang 
a solemn bass, a light falsetto breaking in now 
and then; the cat purred in front of the fire. 

Tommy was restless, and cried sadly for his 
dada; Hannah. took him out of his crib and 
placed him in front of the fire, where he soon be- 
came appeased and began to play with the cat—a 
one-sided game in which the cat took little part. 

A gun sounded close to the house, and Tem- 
my, frightened, ran crying to his mother. Han- 
nah began to tremble all over while she tried to 
pacify the child. Another shot followed, and an- 
other—a regular fusillade. The poachers must 
be in great force to be at work so early and so 
boldly. ‘‘If Harry should come among them 
now, what would become of him ?” 

Next moment the door was thrown violently 
open, and Harry rushed in—without hat, his 
clothes torn, his hands covered with blood. He 
hastilv closed the door and barricaded it. 

‘Put that fire out, woman, can’t ye?” he 
shouted, angrily, and next moment he emptied 
a pail of water over it, and the fire was extin- 
guished with a violent hiss and smother of smoke 
and steam. 

All was darkness now but for a ray of moon- 
light that shone through a narrow window, which 
was a mere slit in the thick stone wall. 

Harry took down the rifle that hung on the 
wall—an old-fashioned muzzle-loading rifle— 
loaded it, ramming the bullet home with delib- 
erate eagerness. ‘‘ Now I'll let daylight into 
some of ‘em,” he muttered. ‘‘ Keep that child 
quiet, can’t ve?” to his wife, for Tommy was 
now screaming violently. 

** Don't, for God’s sake, fire!” cried Han- 
nah, as she saw her husband carefully take aim 
through the window. ‘‘ Don’t fire at them: 
perhaps Dick's among them!” : 

Harry turned upon her a fierce blood-shot eye. 
** What, you d——d baggage, this is your doing, 
is it? You're their bonnet and their spy, are 
you, with that canting eld scoundrel your fa- 
ther?” Harry struck her violently, and threw 
her away from him. 

She sank fainting on the floor, while Tommy 
plucked at her skirts and screamed violently. 

‘*T know the scoundrel by his white blouse,” 
muttered Harry; and next moment he brought 
the rifle to his shoulder and fired. The cottage 
thrilleé with the report, and next moment a loud 
shrill cry sounded on the nignt air. Then fol- 
lowed an awfu. **!lness. 

There was a quic. ~amper of feet next heard. 
The poachers were dispersing. Harry, with an 
exulting shout, threw open the door and strode 
forth, disappearing into outer darkness. 

When Hannah came to herself she was in bed, 


So don’t you say 
Werre like to 
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and the village doctor and her father 
were standing close by. 

**Tt’s a sad business, my dear,” said 
her father, his voice choking with emo- 
tion; ‘but the Lord’s will be done.” 

*¢ Then Dick is killed!” cried Hannah. 
**O my God, and he did it.” 

‘That we can not say now,” said 
Ebenezer, shaking his head gravely; 
**let us hope it was an accident. The 
poor misguided boy was shot through 
the heart by a rifle bullet, and thy hus- 
band 

‘*Yes; what of him—what have they 
done to him—to Tommy's father ?” 

**My child, he was shot on the same 
night. Iam thankful to say that none of 
our people are answerable for his blood. 
His murderer was a gypsy fellow who has 
fied the country, but the police are on his 
track.” 

The police, however, never found out 
who shot poor Harry Smith. His widow 
went back to her father’s house with little 
Tommy, and after a proper interval of 
grief and loneliness, married a decent 
minister of her father’s persuasion, and 
has been tolerably happy in her union. 
But Tommy takes after his father a good 
deal, and promises to be a thorn in the 
side of his pious beau-pére. 


AT THE FIFTH ACT. 


PRoLocvuE. 
A pray, whereof the scenes are bitter-sweet, 
Is acted in young days of ardent truth 
By modest maidens fair from face to feet, 
And by their worshipers, aspiring youth. 
The first act is as welcome as the sight 
Of a new moon looking through a wood in 
sprin 
The second act and third are full of light 
And ~—m r warmth and scent of blossom- 


The fourth act is the eve of harvest-day, 
When love, large-hearted, beats to melody ; 

And then the doubtful fifth act ends the play, 
And makes it comedy or tragedy. 


Aor L 


Our life is as a wood of fairy fame, 
Where you may enter and behold the spring, 
And farther on see summer bloom aflame, 


And hear the birds that through the long days sing. 


Anon you come to where the late lights blend, 
And find the colored autumn trees aglow. 
Snch ie the fairy wood; and at the end 


Are brumal boughs and banks all white with snow. 


Lucinda Wetherland, with eyes of truth, 


Began the strange walk through the changing wood 


And at the entrance met a merry youth, 
With sweet surprise of early womanhood. 
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Act IL 


On Edward Thorpe love like a kind dream fell; 
A moment in a sudden maze he stood, 
While passion’s piping prelude wooed him well, 
And with fine glamourie becharmed the wood ; 
He lost the fair sight, but the precious strain 
Of silent music slid into his heart, 
To be remembered aye, and to remain 
His winter sunshine or his summer smart. 
But there were many pathways, and again 
They met, and were not mute; nor did he miss 
The sweetest sweet that he might wish to gain— 


Love quite at love with love, and kiss with kiss. 


AT THE FIFTH ACT. 
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THE NIGHT AFTER THE FAIR. 


Acr IIL 
Lucinda met another youth, with eyes 
Of graver greeting, and of softer speech ; 
And he had subtle songs of mysteries, 
And wisdom truths romantic he could teach. 
His name was Gilbert Gray, and never wight 


Was bound in love with stronger, sweeter band. 


He saw her eyes, and, dreaming in the light, 

He knew he loved Lucinda Wetherland. 
Nor had she for his love antipathy, 

But a new passion thag had quickly grown; 
So that she gave him her full sympathy, 

And his red bud of promise was broad blown. 
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But Edward came again, and simple love 
Grew dearer than the days of deeper truth 

And Gilbert, who had sat with stars above, 
Was quite forsaken for another youth. 

To-morrow morning, and the bridal band 
Will be glad-hearted for the marriage-day 

Of Edward and Lucinda Wetherland, 
And all will think of happiness who may; 

Love that is deep may turn a darker way, 
And Gilbert he is sunk in malady. 

So ends the fourth act; morrow ends the play-- 
Will it be comedy or tragedy? 
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CAP-A-PIE.—[(Szz Porm, Pace 627.] 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. F. H. K.—Neither taffeta silk nor jet trimmings 
are worn by ladies whose mourning attire is deep 
enough to still retain crape. Only dead-lustre silks 
are used, and these are trimmed with self-trimmings 
in the way of knife pleatings and with crape. A white 
camel’s-hair cloak or else one of black cashmere should 
be worn in the evening. 

Back anp Brown.—Straw hats are certainly pref- 
erable to cotton velvet ones. The new felt ones are 
still better, and not more expensive than nice straw 
hate. Read New York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 87 and 
38, Vol. VIL, for hints about trimming hats. 

Macerse.—Trim your brown cashmere traveling dress 
by hints given in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 37, 
Vol. VIL. Get a brown felt hat, with velvet and ostrich 


plume of another shade of brown. 
Frioy.—We refer all such querists as yourself to the 
“Ugly Girl” papers for hints about the care of the 


complexion. Wear your hair in the new Catogan loop 
hanging low behind. 

A Svnscermer.—A cuirass, tablier, and demi-train, 
with knife pleating and jet trimming, is our advice 
about your black silk. 

Arrasta.—To remove mildew use a weak solution 
of chloride of lime—putting a tea-spoonful of the chlo- 
ride to a quartof water. Dip the stained spots in, and 
dry quickly in the sun. Sometimes two applications 
are necessary. Be sure to dry rapidly, else the lime 
may eat a hole in the cloth. 

J. B. 8.—For directions for making a black alpaca 
read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 87, Vol. VIL 

A Granoer’s Wire.—If your wine-colored silk is not 
too bright for the street, get a cashmere cuirass and 
apron of still darker shade to wear with it, or else a 
black cashmere polonaise. If you wish it for evening 
wear, you should have a muslin or gauze over dreas. 

A Svssortsrr.—Have a cuirass basque and long 
apron over-skirt for your traveling suit. Trim them 
with fringe, and put side pleatings on the lower skirt. 
Your black silk should have merely an apron with 
basque and demi-train. Trim with velvet and jet. 

Janz L.—The fullest information we have about fall 
styles is given in Bazar No. 37, Vol. VIL, for dresses, 
and in No, 88 for bonnets and wraps. 

Prrr.exrry.—Get body Brussels carpet for your par- 
lora. *As your chairs have embroidered work on black 
grounds, why not get one of the new black-ground car- 
pets strewn with daisies and field flowers tied in clus- 
ters with blue and pink ribbons? Have a bright bor- 
der by all means. Get dark walnut paper for your 
dining-room. There are also rich dark mixtures of 
walnut brown and gold with some medieval red and 
bine for dining-room wall-paper. 

Mas. J, B. K.—If your dress must be dyed, have it 

steel gray or violet; but there is so much dissatisfac- 
tion with dyed silks that we advise always that they be 
cleaned instead. This can be perfectly done without 
wetting the silk, provided the color has not been taken 
out of the goods. Trim it with silk of a darker shade, 
or else velvet. Few dresses of good quality of silk are 
now trimmed with contrasting colors. A pale shade 
of blue for facings and pipings would be in better taste. 
We do not give addresses. 
+ Barsroant.—A white neck-tie is now worn by bride- 
grooms even when the bride is in a semi-dress travel- 
ing suit. Give the bride your left arm both in going 
to and coming from the altar. 

Drxon, Inu.—Let the four dresses for your school- 
girl's outfit be a black beaver-brand alpaca, trimmed 
with Titan braid, and a dark brown or gray soft twilled 
woolen suit with polonaise and single skirt; these are 
her school dresses. Her street suit should be of black 
cashmere, with thickly wadded sacque, or else a cloth 
sacque to add for warmth. Her second-best dress for 
Saturday afternoons, at home, etc., should be one of 
the dark shades worn by blondes, either navy blue or 
violet, and may be either plain cashmere or else the 
new indistinct Scotch plaids. A black silk skirt to 
wear with either of the cashmere over dresses will also 
be useful. To tell you the number of yards for each 
and the prices of fabrics would take more room and 
time than we can spare. You will get hints about 
styles and trimmings in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No, 87, Vol. VIL It would be best to buy a ready-made 
stylish cloth sacque to wear with any of her dresses, 
rather than go to the expense of sacques for two or 
three of them. Make her wrapper by the Gabrielle 
pattern just issued for ladies. A dark blue merino 
blouse laid in small tucks instead of pleats, and a 
cashmere beaded cuirass (or sleeveless jacket), would 
give her wardrobe variety. Use self-trimmings mainly 
as pleatings and folds, also the substantial Titan braid, 
rather than fussy flounces and jet trimmings. 





Mew still in middle age can remember when the 
shops of Bonfanti and Marquand were the cynosures 
of all who were, or fancied themselves to be, connois- 
seurs in the esthetics of jewelry and silver-ware 
among us. Were it possible now to put one of those 
once famous Broadway establishments—with all its 
wealth of elephantine dishes and tureens, of cable- 
chains and twisted bracelets, of diamonds (rather off- 
color) buried in heavy hoops of Guinea-gold—beside 
the warerooms of Starr & Mancvs, at 23 John Street 
(up stairs), the contrast would be both startling and 
instructive. It would be like passing from the sombre 
and clumsy masses of such a building as the New York 
Tombs, or from the graceless quadrangles of her Bri- 
tannic Majesty's. dismal palace of St. James, to the 
fairy-like traceries and mouldings of that Moham- 
medan miracle the “Taj” of Agra, or to the delicate 
fretwork and the storied emblazonry of Giotto's peer- 
less campanile at Florence, of which Charles V. used 
to say that it “ought to be put under glass.” 

The present age is charged with being sordid above 
all its predecessors, and devoted more than they to the 
worship of Mammon. But here, in the very metals 
which Milton makes the base angel worship more 
than “aught divine or holy else,” our age refutes the 
charge. By the application of taste and skill to the 
goldsmith’'s art, its products to-day have acquired a 
value quite independent of, and superior to, the gross 
value of their avoirdupois; and the shortest purse in 
New York may command to-day, at these warerooms 
of Stare & Manors, jewels, plate, objects of “ bigotry 
and virtue,” as Mrs. Malaprop calls them, such as the 
longest puree in New York could not have secured a 
quarter of a century ago.—{ Com.) 





Crromo Prrvtrxe is very extensively carried on in 
Cincinnati by Stropamer & Co. Their work is large- 
ly used by publishers all over the country, and is of 
superior execution.—{Com.} 








GAGGING, choking, disagreeable feeling of 
loose bristles in the mouth entirely avoided by 
the use of Crown Tooth Brushes; the bristles 
are securely fastened in by a new process, and 
are warranted not to fall out or break off while 
using. very variety of pattern and hardness 
of bristle. For sale by all druggists. —[Com.] 





FournitcurE Barcatns.—See Ketty & Co.'s 
advertisement on this page.—[ Com. ] 











Corviye Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patierns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


Frroxies, anp Tan, ask your druggist for PERRY" J 
MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his Improved Com- 
rponr and Prwpie Remepy, the great Skin Meprcinr 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B.C. heey the noted Skin a. 
Bond St., New York 


$100,000. 


Worth of aa Furniture selling 
off, to close a Retail Business of 30 years’ 
standing. “@& Prices Reduced over 30 
per cent. Such a chance seldom offers 
to get really Fine Furniture at very low 
prices. 








G. L. KELTY & CO., 
184 Fifth Ave., near 23d St. 


THREE ' PAIR 


of Best 2-Button Kid Gloves for $2 75. Sin- 

An immense stock of 
ine Millinery an Straw Goods at wholesale and retail. 

Price-List and Elegant Fashion Plate sent 

free upon application to 

J. rT AY LO °S BAZAAR, 358 8th Ave., N.Y. 


THE BAZAAR COMPANION. 


In ace with the repeated solicitations of our 
numerous Lady friends and patrona, we are induced 
to issue the above Companion, consisting of Two 
Pair of the Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, 
any color or size. Two Fine Lace Ruches 
for the neck. One Set of Handsomely Em- 
broidered Linen Cuffs and Collar, and 





ge pair sent, postpaid, for $1 00. 








Searf, any color. 
FuMED Box, suitable for Boudoir Table. To be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of $400. Address 
J.TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 358 8th Ave., N. 


The Patent Buckskil sr 








For its many excellent qualities. It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 


Send for Circular. D.C. HA CO., 44 West B’way, 
N. Y., Sole Agents for sMrTHs  Pertorated Buckskin 
U ndergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing ail taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
ected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders, Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron, The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness, 


Sold by Druggists, 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Matied Free. HALL & RUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich St., New York. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


—— ABLE HUM AN HAIR DE “* ee 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONL 

And only importer who retails at wholesale prices, 7 

for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 

Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 

sent with privilege to examine. What can be fairer? 


TH Accompanist’s Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
music), ean become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
song. A great assistant to teachers and those takin 

Piano lessons. By F. A. NICIIOLS, 777 Broadway, N.Y. 

A copy of this work sent prepaid on receipt of $1 00. 
For safety send registered letter or P.O. money-order. 


RENCH STAMPING P& PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and — 
Mug. L. CENDRIER, 1 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 
[MPORTED Embroidered goods, pa paper patterns for 
stamping and Or vraonk machines and accessories. 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 
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Orewa Perfumes: : 


ASK FOR THE NEW ODORS, 
* BUTTERFLY ORCHIS. 


*CROWN BOUQUET. 
“HAWTHORN BLOOM. 
*HIGH-LIFE BOUQUET. 
*MEADOW QUEEN. 
*TANGLEWOOD BOUQUET. 
*MATHIOLA. 


*WILD FLOWERS OF INDIA. 


SAMPLES OF NEW ODORS OPEN FOR TRIAL. 


—_——~_——_—— 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
FINE TOILET ARTICLES. 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS,. 
Nos, 478 & 480 Broadway, New York. 




















Human Hair Goods. 
L. SHAW, 


No. wee Pang 448 CORNER 4th ca, 
BRANCH STORE No, 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN Moiet & 22d STS., N. ¥ 
UP STAIRS. __ 


bees ty STOCK OF HUMAN 


GOODS IN THE CIry 
RETAILED at WHOLESA LE PRICES, 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having been able to secure a large stock of Human 
Hair Goods Rare: a bankrupt sale 4 extremely te 


rices, I ta’ t 
pa the ladies at | 





to my 
that they can ph «ree during 
the entire week an e _ article at a merely nomin 
value. All long hair Switches, finest quality of hair, 
solid, not dyed: 
22 inches, 8 ounces........... eve nihioses cdbuiraste $38 
24 inches, 4 ounces Code doce . 
26 inches, 4 ounces .... e« 
TD EI SGI. ooo occ iin ts ccencdvcccccceseees 
Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 
Curls warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors.” 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. Ladies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.O.D, by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or money in registered letters, will be 
sent free of charge. 









AUTUMN, 


Buffalo | 
and ALPACAS, 
Otter | 


Beaver Mohairs, 
Sable Brilliantines, 


31 Varieties. 


We confidently call the attention of the 
Public to our different brands of BLACK 
GOODS, believing them to be the best in 
the market in 


Fabric, Lustre, and Shade, 


We are the Sole Importers of above brands. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 


427 & 429 Broadway, N.Y. 


1874. 














SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NOVELTIES IN APES” 


a a BOWS, 

iT) es " IKS, 

“ ‘© BRUCHINGS, 

ss * APRONS, 

“ ‘S BREAKFAST CAPS, 


BREAKFAST SETS, 
&c., &c., just received, 


H. W. SHAW, 


1105 BROADWAY, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
I will send you a 


LADLE 
SE Eee ) Cut Paper Pattern . 
Of the Latest Style ofa 

SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 26 cts. 
Send stamp for “ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal, 3 

(sent free). i EO. W. 

27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


By sending me Ten Cents, 


SHOPPING 


Of every 0 eankee for Ladies RStaNsy: che. bd 
Mrs. C. G. 151 East 44ti 7 — Sen 
for circular reee wm Ca reference and particulars (free). 


Dress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


EARN TELEGRAPH 

And earn Salary of $50 to $100 per month. Send 

— to en need College forcatalogue. 
pt. C. L. BRYANT, Supt., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TA DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 











gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 





POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 


2O 


WILL BUY A 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


N.Y. Industrial Exhibition Co. 


Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 


2d Series Drawing, - OCT. 5, 1874, 


EVERY BOND 
purchased previous to October 5th will participate. 
Address for Bonds and full particulars 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 


Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
P Drawer 29. 
How. F. A. Aterrorn, Pres. Wm. C. Moore, Treas. 
Gen. A. 8. Drven, Vice-Pres, | R. J. Ton, Secy. 
Applications for Agencies Received. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


THE NATIONAL WOOD 
WPG CO., 


MANUFAOTUBERS OF 


Wood Carpeting, 
942 BROADWAY. 
Send 8-Cent Stamp for Designs. 


The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


In this remarkable pb mah cmenre which is having such 
an unprecedented sale th —_ hout the 7 
offer the ladies a garment which we claim is th aheo- 
lute perfection of comfort and beauty. 

This Coreet has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, 80 may contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means sl , up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a balance strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the whole burden of the clothes is 
transf to that part of the shoulder best adapted 

to sustain thelr weight; supporting every thing with- 
pa the least inconvenience and almost without the 
wearer’s ¢ d realizing the name we ee 
the | F~uaaaataas it t in very truth A COM 


g the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, which give all the support of bones, with 
bv advantage of yielding to every movement of the 
form and of being vem without changing the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease and comfort. Walking or run- 
ning, sitting down or jumping rope, it ie all the same. 
é lace the Lady’s Corset ; the child’s waist buttons 
in the back, but is a perfect little corset in its beaut 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is —- wit 
two numbers signifying the two measurements, the first 
being the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any lady or child can be easily fitted. 
For sale by retailers throughout the country, and 
wholesale by the BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 
No. 76 Chauncy Street, Boston, Mass. 
x G L | $ ral her petticoat, like little 
mice crept in agd out,” 
said Sir John Suckling 
CH AN Ae of ae sweetheart. Do 
you know wh Be- 


cause she wore ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes, or 


would have if they had been made three hundred 
years ago. Ladies, buy no other. 


mportant to Ladies.—tnrongh the 
x... berality of Messrs. Ha: & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable eq 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who seepest them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 

‘ood ome em accomplished, will inspire confidence in 

e heart of every woman who reads this. DY arena ~ 
Full particulars will be sent on wren postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 























“Her feet from ‘neath 
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STEWART & CO 


Are offering 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF NEW 


Plain Silks, 


Adapted for Fall use, The latest Parisian shades. 
Orchis, Iris, Sie, Vendanges, 
Pomona, Sienne, Bouteiile, 
Becfique, Rossignol, 
Chamois, Eveque, &., 


From $2 to $4 per yard. 





They will also offer a BEAUTIFUL LINE OF PURE 


“CASHMERE SUBLIME’”’ 


Black Silks, 


Which can be relied on as greatly BELOW VALUE. 





THE LATEST NOVELTIES in design and color- 


ing of 
““ AUTUMN ”’ 


Fancy Silks, 


From 90c. to $1 per yard. 


Velvets. 


They have also opened ALL THE NEW COLORS 
TO MATCH DRESS SILKS, from $3 to $5 per 
yard, cut straight or bias, to suit customers. 








yr . . 
Black Velvets for Trimmings. 
Blue, Black, and Fonce, from $2 per yard 
upward. Prices and qualities exceptional. 





A magnificent line of rich 


LYONS AND GERMAN 


CLOAKING VELVETS, 


283 inches wide, from $4 per yard upward. 





Black and Colored 


Velveteens, 


ALL SHADES. 





Also a choice assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN PLUSHES, 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFUL awe.” 


SPECIAL. 


The EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS pre- 
rented by the recent change in the Postal laws and the 
INCREASED FACILITIES afforded by the Post- 
Office Department for the careful transmission and 
prompt delivery of merchandise parcels sent through 
the maila, at the VERY LOW RATE of one cent for 
each tiro ownces on = ew weighing four pownds or 
less, will enable our friends, customers, and strangers 


At ANY POINT inthe UNITED STATES 
OR TERRITORIES 


To purchase Dry Goods of every description at the 
LOWEST C ASH PRICES, and have them forwarded 
at a@ merely nominal expense, 

Samples forwarded on application. 
All orders shall receive immediate at- 
tention. Gilet 
Broadway, Fourth Avenue, Ninth and 
Tenth Streets, 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentle man who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and ‘of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a ‘valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Hurper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

548 Broadway, New York. 


1U IDE to AUTHORSHIP, a complete 

J practical instructor in all kinds of literary work, 

and all business connected therewith. Useful to all 

professionals, and invaluable to all inexperienced 

writers desirous of getting into print. Also including 

editing, proof-reading, copyrights, value and disposal 
of Mss., &c. 50cts. of booksellers or by mail. 

JESSE HANEY & CO., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 


5OO AGENTS WANTED. Samples sent 
e free by mail. Two new articles, salable as 
flour. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 








Parisian Woocltii in 


DRESS FABRICS 
For Fall and Winter. 


Arnold, Constable, & Co, 


Cor. Broadway and 1th St., 


Have now open, for the inspection of their CUSTOM- 
ERS and STRANGERS visiting the city, the best se- 
lected and varied assortment of 


Plain & Fancy Dress Goods 


in the city, and at the LOWEST MARKET PRICES, 
viz., PLAIN, PLAID, & FANCY MIXED CAMEL's- 
HAIR CLOTHS. 
“VIGOGNE” AND _— SERGES, 
“GROSS CARREAU 
“ LIMOUSINE,” 
¥ ROULIERES, » & “RUSSIA CHAMOIS,” 
DRAP DE TE, 
MERINOES, AND CASHMERES, 
van PLAID = 


6-4 SCOTCH DRESS PLAIDS AND 
WATERPROOFINGS, &c., &c. 


BLACK SILKS. 


An UNSURPASSED Stock of the above goods now 
open in every variety of finish, grade, and manufacture. 
An inspection invited. 


THE LATEST DESIGNS AND COLORINGS IN 
FALL & WINTER DRESS SILKS, 
PLAIN COLORED “ TAFFETAS, ” 
“GROS GRAINS,” 
‘“ PALLLIES,” 
Of the Newest and most Desirable Shades. 
An Elegant and Choice Stock of 
BRIDAL SATINS AND SILKS, 
Manufactured expressly. 
THE ABOVE ant FULLY TEN PER CENT. LESS 
HAN LAST SEASON. 
MATE : ASSRE, 
The latest novelty for F for Fall Jackets and Skirts. 


- 
Velvet Department. 

An Elegant and Choice Selection of Novelties in 
BLACK AND COLORED FANCY STRIPED BAY 
ADERE & CHECKED VELVETS, 

Suitable for Skirts, Polonaise, and Jackets. 

Also, a fine stock of 
DRESS, TRIMMING, MILLINERY, AND MANU- 
FACTURING VELVETS, all grades and colors, 
The attention of Manufacturers, Milliners, and Dress- 
makers respectfully called to the above stock, which 

will be found ent and at low prices. 


Broadway, corner corner (9th Sty NY 





NEW form and method 
is now adopted in the 
treatment of Hernia, The 
new Elastic Truss, 
without Metal Springs, 
retains the Rupture se- 
curely at all times. It is 
worn night and day with 
perfect ease, and should 
not be taken off till a permanent cure is effected. Sold 
at a very moderate price. This New Truss is sent by 
mail every where by THE ELASTIC TRUSS £O., No. 

683 Broadway, New York City, who also furnish full 
descriptive circulars free o on application. 


Woman's Metical College *r 


128 Second Avenue, 
Winter Session opens first Tuesday in Oc he mo * Stu 
dents can attend the cliniques at Bellevue Hospital and 
the City Dispensaries. For Catalogues, &c., address 
E MILY BLAC KW ELL, M.D., 





Of the N.Y. 
aereery, ’ 


Sec’y. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR 

One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxrren'’s Magazine, Hanver’s Wexx.y, aud Harper’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrext.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage payable 
at the offices where received. 

TheePostage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Wexxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 


AN ENTIRELY | 





the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the | 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the | 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of | 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence | 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be | 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence | 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Oftice Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Brorners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender, 


Terms ror Apvertistne tx Harper's WeEKiy AnD 
Harrven’s Bazar. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Illustrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa, 





! 


ANOTHER ¢ CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST | GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF XY. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 
LIST OF « GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift. 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 25,000 





5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 100,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 10,000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 


25 Cash Gifts, 


4,000 each 100,000 
30 Cash Gifts, 


3,000 each 90,000 


50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 cach 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 | 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 590,000 


19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 
Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2. 500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 





I III Bonk 5 oc ccscccsecs cons 50 00 
cli vcalnenencuiecnescensevebdes 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 l-2 Tickets for................. 1,000 00 


For Tickets or information, 
ddress 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
Jose se Broadw ay, New York. 


CUT THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets,..131 Pieces, = 00 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..100 “ 18 00 
Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 44 bee 5 00 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets,... 11 bi 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,......... 144 “ =1000 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen, erececee 2 50 
Good Water Goblet.......... $i Sand 200 


Also Housefurnishing Goods in great ews 
Send for the New Catalogoe, mailed free, ¢ 


HADLEY’S, 


5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.] C.0. D., or Post- Office Order. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be nd- 
justed by the most inexperienced. 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arma, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the ody 
ander the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VII. 
YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons bs 








(for youth from 8 to 15 years old)............ No. 1 
ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OV ER-SKIRT, and 
BFS se : eee errr e 3 
SS TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
RTE Se RE EEE 7S Se 13 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and’French Round Skirt............... “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over 
se errr Tree “17 
| MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Wal fee “% 


VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and English Riding Skirt).................. “ 
BELTED BASQU E, with Long Apron and Demi- 


Tr ained S bvbbh od badodssssescedoecs 23 
GIRL'S S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 

and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ‘* 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 

BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... “ of 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 

DEMI- TRAINED SKIRT 


LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER 

The Publishers will eend either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS seein 
on sale at WELLIAM SCHAUS,749 Broad- 
way, ! New York. Catalogues ¢ on application. 


g AT a ~ Address C. M 





A MONTH to Agents. : 
Lintneton & Bro., New York or Chicago 








GOODRICH'S 


Price, Only One Dollar.-@& { 








EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE A SET OF 


“SPRING” 
TEMPERED 


Consisting of Four Widths and « Dress Binder, Sent by Mail on Receipt of Price. 
Fer Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents. ) 
aa 


H.C, GOODRICH, {702 a tom SeePiutaDeLeaia, P| 
cuvemese ae ‘Phe Gott Bm BMMarker. . 


Printed Direc- | 











THE BLUE RIBBON. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS 


I. 

CAIRNES'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
ing Principles a4 Political Economy Newly Ex- 
pounded. By J. E. Carnes, M.A., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in University College, 
London. Crown Syo, Cloth, $2 50. 





Il, 
NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 


man. By Writram M. Davis. With many Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 
Il. 

HYDROPHOBIA. Hydrophobia: Means of Avoiding 


its Perils and Preventing its Spread, as Discussed 
at one of the Scientific Soirees of the Sorbonne. 
By H. Bou.ry, Member of the Institute of France, 
General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, &c., &c. Translated by A. Liavrarp, 
M.D., V.S., Principal Surgeon and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Surgery in the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. Svo, Paper, 
35 cents. 


IV. 

CAPTAIN TYSON'S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
Tyson's Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris E xpedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vater Brake. With Map and numerous I)lustra- 
tions. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00. 


_ 
V 


MOTLEY'’S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Lornror Morey, D.C Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch Re _— c,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” & Vith Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, 37 00. (Uniform with Motley'’s 
“ Dutch Republic” and ‘* United Netherlands.) 

VI. 

SCHWEINFURTH'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Souwety- 
FurTH. Translated by Etien E. Frewer. With an 

Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated by 

about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 

Anthor, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 

$8 00. 





VIT. 

STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M STANLRY. With 
Maps and Iilustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Vill. 

PRIME’S UNDER THE TREES. 
By Samvuet Irenaus Prime. 
$2 00. 


Under the Trees. 
Crown Sya, Cloth, 


IX 
TALMAGE’S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T. De Wirt Tatmage. Wit ha Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle 2mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the § iret ind Se ond Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) 





x. 
NORDHOFF’S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. North- 


ern California and po Sandwich Islands. By 
CuaRrirs Norpuors Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, md Residence,” &c., &c. Pro- 


fusely lllustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love pa Life. 


75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 
TROLLOPE'S Doctor Thorne, 
Paper, 75 ceutes. 


Popular Edition. Svo, 


PAYN'S The Best of Husbands. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
DE MILLE’S The Living Link. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss BRADDON'’S Taken at the Flood. 


8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBIN SON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


TROLLOPE'’S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
BENEDICT’S John Worthington’s Name. Svo, Pa- 


per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50, 
VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


. 
PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

By the Author of “St.Olave’s,y 
“ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” ‘“‘ Meta’s Faith,” &c. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


SVvO, 


BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 
oe Harrer & Brorners will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
ee Warren's Caratoaur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage clung. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
ws \TER RSS NEW sc ALE PIANOS are 
the best made. Prices low for cash or on install- 
ments. Send for Catalogue. Instruments rented until 
rent money pays forthem. Agents wanted. 
HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


W ATERS)S Celebrated CONCERTO OR- 
GANS can not be excelled in tone or beauty; 
they defy competition. Catalogues mailed. Instru- 
ments rented until rent-money pays for them. Agents 
wanted. HORACE WATERS & SON, 481 Broadway. 


\ TANTED.— BOOK AGENTS are wanted to 
canvass for the sale of the Life of Admiral 
Foote, by subscription, in every city and town in the 
United States. A book that records the deeds of one 
of America’s noblest heroes. Agents are also wanted 
to sell other books of thrilling interest and of the 
highest importance. Terms liberal. For further par- 
ticulars address AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, Ne ew York. 








$92 $20 


«/« ? 





per day at home. Terms free. Address 
Gero. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[SzpremBer 26, 1874, 
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Op Sat (who has taken the ladies where he “ knows there’s good fishin’). “‘ Pull him in slowly, Mum, pull him in slowly; and put your Foot on him till I come!” 


FACETIZ. 


Aw amusing anecdote is told of a well-known 


French general who played a conspicuous part in a scolding ; you needn't think that Jane’s your wife.” 


cavalry charge. This gallant warrior had been severe- 
ly wounded on that occasion, having received a sabre- 
cut on the head and a bullet in his left thigh. Such 
an allowance might have satisfied a man of quiet 
tastes, but was far from sufficient for the fire-eating 
eral. In relating the charge, which he did at eve 

inner-party, he was in the habit of throwing in half 
a dozen oe thrusts and a couple of stray splinters 
from a shell, and he invariably appealed for corrobora- 
tion of his narrative to an aid-de-camp who had rid- 
den by his side. On one occasion, having imbibed 
more than his usual allowance of '47 Chatean Yquem, 
he drew a more than usually startling picture of his 
riddled and perforated condition. A cannon-ball had 
killed his horse, a dozen sabres had descended at once 
on his head, a couple of lances had passed through 
each of his arms, and all the bullets and bayonets of 


roke the camel's back. 
al, I don’t remember it. How could you expect me 
to? You know as well as I do that the very cannon- 
ball that killed your horse struck the breastplate of a 
cuirassi ind us, and then bounded back and took 
my head off!” 

“ A revolving fragment of the paleozoic collects 
no a vegetation,” is a new rendering of a 
pop proverb. 

The present fashion of ladies’ costume is almost ex- 
actly what it was in the days of King Solomon—very 
grandmothery. , 

A li man was asked in a letter the other day 
for some materials for his biography. The writer was 
very polite and considerate. He said, ‘‘ Heaven for- 
bid that I should desire your death ; but such things 


will occasionally occur, and it is best to be prepared 
the worst.” 
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Domestio Reve.ations.—Baggs got up too early one 
morning, and began to scold the servant-girl. His lit- 
tle six-year-old, who had been listening attentively 4 
during the conversation, broke in with, “ Father, stop 


andpenuaiiiteteains 

“Dear me,” said a good old lady who was unable to 
keep up with her work, “‘I shall be glad when I get 
into eternity, so as to have plenty of time for every 
thing.” 

GROUSE SEASON. 

Nepuew (who has dropped into the club, and finds his 
uncle at dinner). “Hallo, uncle! I thought old Jolli- 
boy always dined with you ?” 

Jnoie. “Oh, 80 he does, my boy, so he does; but 
don’t you see, just in the grouse season, it’s—well, we 
don’t dine together. The fact is, you know, that—that 
there’s only one back to a grouse—you understand ?” 


qunginniliiemems 
When they make an oyster bed do they use a sea- 
weed mattress? 0 


“BELIEVE IN YOURSELF, AND OTHERS WILL 
BELIEVE IN YOU." 
Monstevr Biitsogvert (“ Peintre Académicien”). “T 
tell you, Sare, zat ze secret of all true art is lost, and 
zat painting is a zing of ze past. Zere are not more 
zan sree men living who are worzy of ze name of 
nter!” 
His Patron anp Apmrrer. “ Yes, yes. And who are 
the three men, Monsieur Bilboquet ?” 
Monsreve Brinogvert. “ Vell, I am one of zem! I 
have forgotten ze names of ze two ozers!” 


axnasheiginhereamen 

A person wants to be careful, of course, but where 
in the crown of one’s hat can one find room for a slip 
containing directions for the treatment of a drowning 
man, a compendium of rules for avoiding hydropho- 
bia, a string of remedies for sun-stroke, and one’s fire- 
alarm card? Nobody bat a paper-hanger could do the 
job well. 

When does the wind deserve reproof?—When it 
whistles through the house. 


ceteinideidliialiaets 
Fire is said to be a dissipated element, because it 





goes out almost every night. 


NEW PICTURES FOR THE FALL EXHIBITION. 


“Things to Adore,” by Smith—A pair of iron hinges. 

“The Wood-cutter”—An axe. 

“The Bridal Scene,” by J. Sadler—A very nice bridle 
used for a horse. 

“Lynx in Repose,” by A. Constable—A small chain, 
consisting of aout a score of links. 

ée y-killer”-—Not a very extensive work of art, 
consisting merely of a stay-lace. 

“*Mamma’s Little Helper”—A sewing-machine. 

“A Brash with a Cutter off Deal”—An interesting 
affair. The cutter, which was “ off Deal,” was an axe 
lying a short distance “ off” a deal board, and the 
brush depicted ‘was a hair-brush placed “ with” the 
cutter. 

“The Corsair,” by Osler—Some coarse hair ; horse- 
hair, in fact. 

** A View of Cork,” by 8S. Stopper—A wine cork. 

, “ _ Family Doctor,” by C. Oyle—A bottle of cas- 
or-oil, 

“A bee 4 Ball on Board,” by Seafield—A child’s 
fancy wool ball placed on a board. 

“The Flower of the Family,” by Millais—A basin 
of corn flour. 

“Caught in a Squall off Yarmouth”—A red herring. 

“View of Berlin"—Wool-work. 

“Ducks,” by Taylor—A pair of white trowsers. 

“Take her up tenderly,” by T. Hood—A fancy 
doll, which must be taken up tenderly if it were not 
to fall to pieces. 

“The Shades of Evening,” by N. W. Lambton, R. 
A.—A child’s ee light. 

“The Wearied Grinder,” by O. Stumpe—An ancient 
tooth, which has done good work in its time. 

“The Traveler's ee PN ge” 

“ Relics of the Great,” by W. E. Cole—Cinders from 
the fire-place. 

“The Sleepless,” by B. Cox—A “ wide-awake” (hat). 


—__.—__—_—. 

An authority says: ‘The fashion for horse bonnets 
this summer is more distingué than last year. The 
crown is higher, and the binding broader and more 
stylish.” Horse bonnets! pour les fille—ys, eh ? 


———— 
Sine Sune Orrroray. “If you have any trade, pris- 
oner, state it, and we will put you to work at it.” 

Prisoner (just entered). ** Well, boss, I was brung up 
a bar-tender, and I'd like to go to work at that!” 
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“I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in thy heart, 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art.” 











“* Have you any ice?” asked a gentleman of a waiter 
at a restuarant. 
_ “No, Sir,” was the reply ; “but the water we have 
is three degrees colder.” 


—_——@———_ 

There was a parochial school in a remote moorland 
district of a southern Scotch county at which the at- 
tendance had from various causes at one time dwin- 
died down to a single self-reliant boy; and one fore- 
noon, in a lull of school-work, the little fellow looked 
up with a reflective air and said, 

“ Maister, I think the schule ‘ll no be in the morn.” 

“ What put that into your head, Sir?” haughtily in- 
quired the master. To which the callant immediately 


replied, 
if Because I'll no be here!” 


———» ———-- 

Tue raint Heart rewarpep.—A fair and buxom 
widow in Portland, Maine, who had buried three hus- 
bands, recently went with a gentleman who had paid 
her marked attention in the days of his adolescence 
to inspect the graves of her “‘dear departeds.” After 
contemplating them some minutes in mournful si- 
lence, she murmured to her companion, “ Ah, Joe, 
you might have been in that row if you had only had 
a little more courage !” 


—_—_——— 

They indulge in “ society gossip” out in Kansas. A 
Dallas reporter is guilty of this: ‘‘ Miss X—— wore a 
red bombazine dress ruched with point alpaca, and an 
over-skirt of rose gingham, with a border of parsley 
blossoms. Her tournure was particularly noticeable 
from the fact that her hair was so deliciously scram- 
bled in front. She also wore No. 9 lilac double-but- 
toned gloves, No. 6 store shoes, slashed at the heels, 
and Pompadour socks.” 


~~» 

We are informed upon good authority that, notwith- 
standing the recent intense heat of the weather, people 
were frequently to be met with completely wrapped 
up—in themselves, __ 


THE NUMBER. 


A young man from the country going into a shoe- 
shop for a pair of boots, the shop-man blandly asked, 
“*What number do you wear ?” 

“Why, two, of course, you fool !” exclaimed the in- 
dignant countryman. 








HEN-PECKED! 














